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THE TACTICAL HANDLING OF THE 
ELEPHANT 


By R. F. GLOVER 


"H yap HAN Tote ; 

ACHILLES TATIUS iv. 4. 
OST people to-day are familiar with the elephant at the Zoo, _ 
and it is curious to recall that this vast, flabby-looking creature 
was first seen by Western men as a terrible and well-nigh irresistible 
weapon of war. When Alexander’s men refused to follow him beyond 
the river Hyphasis in 326 B.c., one of the chief causes of their fear was 
a rumour that the people on the other side owned a squadron of ‘par- 
ticularly large and courageous elephants’'—six thousand of them, says 
Plutarch :? and the Macedonians had recently seen all they wanted of 
. elephants in their battle against Porus on the river Hydaspes. They had 
done their best against them, and indeed had won the day; but it had 
been a grim business. “The elephants’, we are told,3 ‘employed their 
massive bulk and their great strength in terrifying fashion; some men 
perished when they were trampled under foot, weapons and all, and 
their bones crushed to pieces; others were caught up in the elephants’ 
trunks, lifted high in the air and dashed back to earth—and came to a 
shocking death. And many men were instantly killed on being gored by 

the beasts’ tusks, and pierced clean through the body.’ 

After this promising start, the elephant was much in demand as an 
auxiliary arm in the wars that immediately followed, and we may sup- 
pose that on Alexander’s death there was a scramble for elephants as 
there was for territories. Thus Perdiccas was armed with them for his 
invasion of Egypt in 321 B.c.,¢ and both Antigonus and Eumenes had 
them in their campaigns in Asia Minor in 317-316.5 Eumenes indeed 
paid the large sum of 200 talents to Eudemus, his officer-in-charge of 
elephants—ostensibly for ‘expenses’, but in fact to make more sure of 
the allegiance of this unscrupulous officer, ‘because it made a big 
difference which side Eudemus took’. Antigonus thought the same, 

’ Arrian, Anabasis v.25.1. Alexander 62.2. 3 Diodorus xvii. 88. 

* Ibid. xviii. 33-5. ‘ 5 Ibid. xix. 14, 15, 27-30, 39-44. 
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and in 316, having discovered the route by which Eumenes’ elephants 
were returning from winter quarters, he sent a strong mobile column 
to surprise and attack them, hoping thereby to deprive the enemy of 
‘the most powerful part of his force’.' Antigonus, and his son Deme- 
trius, continued to use elephants? until at Ipsus in 301 he found himself 
hoist with his own petard when Seleucus matched 4003 or more against 
his own 75; for Seleucus in his bargaining with the Indian prince 
Sandracottus had reckoned 500 elephants a fair exchange for all the 
provinces beyond the Indus.* 

For the student of elephant tactics it is most unfortunate that so little 
is clearly known of this important battle, in which it is thought that 
Seleucus’ great superiority in elephants contributed largely to his 
victory.5 Perhaps, too, it was here that Pyrrhus, on the losing side, saw 
the potentialities of elephants. Certainly he used them extensively in 
many campaigns until his death, and it was he who in 280 B.c. intro- 
duced elephants to Italy.® (It will be remembered that there the soldiery, 
ready with a nickname in every generation, christened them ‘Lucanian 
cows’,” after the district of Italy in which they first saw them.) 

The idea spread. The Ptolemies in Africa organized hunts of the 
local African elephant,® and Pliny? describes how they used pitfalls to 
capture them, unlike the Indians who used decoys. By 255 B.c. the 
Carthaginians also had elephants,'° and their very inexpert use of them 
at that date suggests that they had not had them long. Accordingly for 
fifty years of Punic Wars the elephant occurs frequently in Roman 
military history—in Africa, Sicily,!! Spain,!* and in Italy again when 
Hannibal induced a few elephants to cross the Alps'3 in 218 B.c. Mean- 
while farther east the Seleucid king Antiochus III (223-187 B.c.), in 
his efforts to regain the dominions lost by his predecessors, used large 
numbers of elephants which he obtained from the Indian Sopha- 
gasenus :'* and every reader of the Apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 


? Diodorus xix. 39. This enterprise and its failure provide a good example 
of bad Security of Information—a very common weakness in ancient warfare. 

2 Cf. ibid. 82-4, xx. 73. 

3 Plutarch (Demetrius 28) says 400, Diodorus (xx. 113) 480. 

+ Appian, Syr. 55; Plutarch, Alexander 62. 2. 

5 Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, vi, p. 504. 

6 Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 6. 16. 7 Cf. Lucretius v. 1302. 

8 See Strabo viii. 17. 145, xvi. 4. 7, and elsewhere. For the ancient belief that 
the African elephant was less effective in war than the Indian see Polybius v. 84; 
Appian, Syr. 31; Pliny, op. cit. viii. 9. 27; Livy xxxvii. 39. 13. 

9 Nat. Hist. viii. 8.24. Polybiusi.32.9. 1! Ibid. 38.2 and elsewhere. 

12 Tbid. iii. 14. 13 Tbid. 53 and Livy xxi. 28. 

™ Polybius xi. 11-12: for Antiochus’ use of them see v. 53, 82-6. 
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ment knows how this Antiochus and his son Antiochus Epiphanes used 
elephants in Egypt and against the Jews in Syria.' 

From time to time the Romans captured elephants,” but Livy tells us 
that it was not until 200 B.c. that they actually used them in battle.3 
A few campaigns showed that the experiment was not a success, and 
after the transportation difficulties of Aemilius Paullus in the Pydna 
campaign‘ the elephant was seen no more in Roman armies except, as 
it were, by accident. The last such accident seems to have been in 
46 B.c., when King Juba, hastily leaving Scipio’s army before Thapsus, 
left thirty elephants’ behind him as a token fulfilment of his obligations. 

Having briefly traced the history of the elephant in ancient war, we 
may pause to ask why this weapon, so formidable against crack troops 
in 326 B.c., was later considered of so little account.® For an answer to 
our question we shall hardly be satisfied by the prim statement in 
Thomas Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds’ that ‘since the invention of 
fire-arms the elephant has been of little use in deciding the contests 
of hostile nations’. However, an account of the tactical handling of 
elephants by ancient commanders, and especially of the counter- 
measures that could be taken by determined troops, will sufficiently 
reveal some fatal weaknesses of the elephant in action. 

Tactical methods can never be properly understood without a know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the weapon concerned: first, therefore, we 
must see what the elephant could achieve in favourable circumstances. 
It may surprise us that he had any warlike uses at all when we find that 
in ancient times, as now, he was recognized as being of all beasts pre- 
eminently docile, tractable, and even affectionate by nature. We have 
stray hints that he may have been specially trained for war. For 
instance, Hasdrubal, having crossed to Sicily with 140 elephants, ‘spent 
some time training his elephants and the rest of his force’. The author 
of 1 Maccabees goes farther, and states explicitly!® that ‘to the end they 
might provoke the elephants to fight, they shewed them the blood of 
grapes and mulberries’. 

However this may be, the elephant had perhaps three special charac- 
teristics in war. Before battle was joined at all, the mere sight of 


' 1 Maccabees i. 17, vi. 34-7, and elsewhere. 
? First at Panormus, 250 B.c. (Polybiusi. 40. 15 and Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 6. 16). 
3 Livy xxxi. 36. 4. * Ibid. xliv. 5. 5 Appian, Civ. ii. 96. 

® sine usu, Livy xliv. 41. 7 Sixth edition (1811), p. 192. 

8 Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 1 and 7. 23: see also Aristotle, H.A. i. 1. 33 and 9. 46, 
and cf. Appian, Syr. 46. 

® Polybius i. 38 (yUuvaze, imperfect tense). 

1 Maccabees vi. 34. 
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elephants could have a great effect on enemy morale. He was equipped 
for battle with head-armour, crests, and a turret on his back carrying 
a crew of armed men,' and we can well imagine how this huge beast, 
ponderously lumbering into action, might strike terror into the hearts 
of men who had never met this sort of thing before (or who had once 
met but not mastered it).2 Thus we read? that against Pyrrhus’ 
elephants at Ausculum in 279 B.c. the Romans ‘felt that they must give 
way before them as before a surging wave or a crushing earthquake, 
rather than stand their ground only to die in vain, enduring the most 
dreadful sufferings all to no purpose’. Similarly, four years later, when 
Pyrrhus’ elephants advanced from the wooded heights above Bene- 
ventum, there was ‘tumult and commotion’s among the Romans, though 
this time they stood firm and emerged victorious. But most lessons 
have to be re-learnt from one generation to another, and so in 250 B.c. 
Roman soldiers again hung back ‘in fear of the elephants’ assault’s 
—Carthaginian elephants this time, in Sicily. And so one might 
multiply instances® of panic caused by the appearance of elephants 
on a battlefield, more especially among ill-organized or barbarian 
troops.’ 

So much then for morale. A second and curious characteristic of 
the elephant was his effect on horses: for horses could not endure the 
sight, and especially the smell, of the elephant. Consequently elephants 
could be tactically sited expressly to neutralize, if not scatter, the enemy’s 
cavalry. This was done by Porus against Alexander,’ though Alexander 
seems to have avoided the trap:? but Pyrrhus successfully worked the 
trick against the Romans at Heracleia!® and so did Hannibal at Trebia 
(218 B.c.), where ‘the elephants, emerging from the extreme wings, 

1 Livy xxxvii. 40. 4, and cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 9. 27. Livy here says that 
the crew consisted of four men in addition to the driver. The elephant’s 
maximum load being some 12-14 cwt., we may dismiss the account in 1 Mac- 
cabees vi. 37: ‘upon every one two and thirty strong men, beside the Indian 
that ruled him’. (For this observation I am grateful to Professor Richard Glover 
of the University of Manitoba.) 

2 A somewhat fanciful representation of a stationary ‘elephant and castle’ 
may be seen on a fifteenth-century carved throne in Ripon Cathedral. 

3 Plutarch, Pyrrhus 21. 7. 4 Ibid. 25. 3. 

5 Polybius i. 39. 11-12. 

® Ibid. 74. 3 and 77. 2; iii. 53. 8; Livy xxxiii. 9. 7; Appian, Iberica 46. 

7 Hamilcar made good propaganda use of the elephant’s morale-value by 
throwing to the elephants the prisoners he captured in the Libyan War (Polybius 
i. 84. 8). 8 Arrian, Anabasis v. 10. 2. 

9 He had possibly discovered this characteristic of the elephant from those 
already in his possession. See ibid. iii. 15. 4-6 and v. 5. 5. 

10 Plutarch, Pyrrhus 17. 3. 
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scattered far and wide the horses, which were terrified not only by the 
look of them but by their unusual smell’. 

Then, thirdly, when men were demoralized and their cavalry support 
dissipated, the elephant could bring into play his own tremendous kill- 
ing power,” as we saw in Diodorus’ description of the Hydaspes battle: 
and the enemy who might escape being gored to death on the elephant’s 
tusks or trampled to death beneath his feet had still to avoid the pikes 
of the elephant’s crew.3 If, finally, there were elephants on both sides, 
the rival elephants might be induced to tackle each other, and then there 
would follow a ‘most astounding spectacle’. Polybius describes the 
meeting of the two corps of elephants at Raphia (217 B.c.):5 


‘The way in which these animals fight [he says] is as follows. With their tusks 
firmly interlocked [forehead to forehead] they shove with all their strength, 
each trying to force the other to give ground, until the one who proves 
stronger pushes aside the other’s trunk: and then, when he has once made him 
turn and has him in the flank, he gores him with his tusks as a bull does with 


his horns.’ 

This conflict has been likened to a rugger scrum, and aptly too—though 
we can sympathize with the elephant having to endure the objurgations 
of half a dozen scrum-halves sitting on his back. 

The elephant then could destroy the enemy’s morale, neutralize his 
cavalry, inflict dreadful casualties, and if need arose fight other elephants. 
All that remained was for the ancient commander to devise tactical 
methods to use this weapon most effectively. It looks easy. Any cadet 
with Certificate ‘A’ would suppose that the elephant should be used, 

*like the tank, on level ground and in force. That the elephant needed 
open, level country was generally realized. Porus saw it,° and Pyrrhus 
at Ausculum made special manceuvres with this in mind.7 So, too, 
Xanthippus in 255 B.C. realized the mistake of his predecessors in 
command who had ‘wasted’ their elephants by occupying hilly country.® 
For the same reason troops wishing to keep clear of elephants would 
themselves avoid open country, like the Romans at Lilybaeum and 
Selinus? and Matho in the Libyan War.'° Given level country, therefore, 
we might suppose that best results would have been obtained by putting 
in a mass attack of elephants in force, with a follow-up force of light 


' Livy xxi. 55. 7: so Appian, Hannib. 7; Polybius iii. 74. 2. For a further 
instance cf. Appian, Iberica 46. 2 Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 9. 27. 

3 The crews ‘put up a good show’ at the battle of Raphia (Polybius v. 84. 2). 

* Plutarch, Pompey 52 (speaking here of elephant-fights in the arena). 

5 v.84.3-5. © Arrian, Anabasisv.15.5. 7 Plutarch, Pyrrhus 21. 5-6. 

8 Polybius i. 30. 8 and 32. 4. See also xi. 20. 1. 

® Ibid. i. 39. 11-12. 10 Ibid. 77. 2. 
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infantry to dispatch those of the enemy who escaped the onslaught of 
pike, tusk, and foot. But this seems seldom to have been done. Whether 
elephants were drawn up in the centre or (to neutralize cavalry) on the 
wings, commanders! generally seem to have been possessed by a sort of 
horror vacui, whereby they felt impelled to scatter foot-soldiers— 
generally slingers and archers—between their elephants.? This forma- 
tion perhaps looked impressive to the enemy—'like a solid wall of which 
the elephants were the towers’3—but ‘when once the forces joined, it 
was impossible for the beasts to distinguish friend from foe’+ and the 
result was often disastrous. 

Why then was this not realized? The slingers and archers must have 
been put there for some purpose, and presumably the purpose was to 
protect the elephants with covering fire as they moved in to attack. For, 
especially in the open country required, it must have been quite im- 
possible to keep the elephants concealed during this important phase: 
nor would the elephants move fast. Therefore the enemy must be made 
to ‘keep his head down’ so as to minimize the counter-fire directed 
at the slow and conspicuous elephants. The elephant, after all, was 
nothing if not intelligent,5 and if he were required to move forward into 
a storm of missiles he might reasonably decline to fight at all. 

But it is now time to consider the battle from the other side, and to see 
what could be done by the enemy who had no elephants. The soldier 
could do a certain amount with his own weapons, and his commander 
could do still more by clever deployment or by providing special equip- 
ment (or both). Let us first consider the private soldier. “The sword 
of him that layeth at him cannot hold’, we are instructed,® and we may: 
notice at once that the Macedonian at the Hydaspes with his 20-foot pike? 
was at first sight better equipped to deal with the elephant than the 
Roman legionary with his short cut-and-thrust sword. The Mace- 
donian could keep farther away. Yet this sword accomplished much. 
‘Experiences in our battles with Pyrrhus made it clear that it was very 

? Xanthippus (Polybius i. 33. 6) and perhaps Sulpicius (Livy xxxi. 36. 4) are 
possible exceptions. 

2 Porus stationed his elephants 100 feet apart (Arrian, Anabasis v. 15. 5) and 
Antiochus at Magnesia used them in his actual phalanx in detachments of two 
elephants (Livy xxxvii. 40. 2 and Appian, Syr. 32). Other instances may be seen 
in Diodorus xix. 27, 28, 40, 82; Plutarch, Pyrrhus 21. 6; Polybius v. 53. 4; xv. 
II. 1; xvi. 18. 7; Appian, Punica 40. 

3 Appian, Syr. 32. Cf. Diodorus xvii. 87. 4 Polybius xvi. 19. 3. 

5 ‘Elephanto beluarum nulla prudentior’, Cicero, N.D. i. 35. 97. Cf. Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. viii. 9. 27, ‘vulneratique et territi retro semper cedunt’, and similarly 
Vii. 

© Job xli. 26. 7 Polybius xviii. 29. 2-4. 
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easy to lop off an elephant’s trunk’, says Pliny:' and at Beneventum 
(275 B.C.) a shower of javelins made Pyrrhus’ elephants turn and dis- 
order their own ranks.? With experience the legionary became yet more 
daring. At Trebia (218 B.c.), though wet and weary, he mustered 
courage to hamstring Hannibal’s elephants3—perhaps after they had 
been turned by a shower of missiles from light troops detailed to the 
job.* In time a ‘drill’ seems to have been evolved, and we find that by 
190 B.C. Roman soldiers were ‘accustomed by the wars in Africa both 
to avoid the charge of the beast and either to assail him with spears from 
the side or, if they could come up closer, to hamstring him with their 
swords’. And while dealing with measures to be taken by the private 
soldier, we must not forget the supreme courage of the Jew Eleazar, who® 


‘... perceiving that one of the beasts, armed with royal harness, was higher 
than all the rest, and supposing that the king [Antiochus] was upon him, put 
himself in jeopardy, to the end he might deliver his people, and get him a 
perpetual name: Wherefore he ran upon him courageously through the midst 
of the battle, slaying on the right hand and on the left, so that they were 
divided from him on both sides. Which done, he crept under the elephant, 
and thrust him under, and slew him: whereupon the elephant fell down upon 
him, and there he died.’ 


Antiochus was not, as it happened, riding this elephant, but Eleazar has 
nevertheless got him a perpetual name. 

But ingenious commanders had no need to rely exclusively on the 
courage of their men: they could do much to help them. A simple 
precaution against elephants, as against tanks, was to dig a ditch wide 
enough and deep enough, so that the elephant could neither walk over it 
nor step out of it. The Spartans,’ against Pyrrhus in 272 B.c., dug a 
trench about 1,200 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, with good 
results; and at Panormus Metellus had a ditch which served both as 
cover for his own light troops engaged in directing harassing fire at the 
oncoming elephants and as a pitfall for the elephants themselves. The 
elephants duly fell into the ditch, where some were killed or wounded 
and the remainder turned upon their own troops. A more elaborate 
defence had been devised by Ptolemy and Seleucus at Gaza in 312 B.C. 
Facing Demetrius’ thirty elephants, they stationed men carrying a 
palisade of iron stakes bound together with chains. This was to stop the 
elephants, while archers and spearmen continually harassed them. It 


' Nat. Hist. viii. 7. 18. 2 Plutarch, Pyrrhus 25. 5. 
3 Appian, Hannib. 7. * Livy xxi. 55. 10-11. 5 Ibid. xxxvii. 42. 5. 
® : Maccabees vi. 43-6. 7 Plutarch, Pyrrhus 27. 3. 


8 Polybius i. 40. 13 and Frontinus, Strat. ii. 5. 4. 
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worked. The elephants carried all before them till they reached the 
palisade: there the defenders wounded both elephants and crews, and 
the elephants became out of hand and stampeded.! 

Fighting against elephants therefore was not hopeless. Light 
infantry could harass, swordsmen could hamstring, special measures 
could cause a stampede. At Zama in 202 B.c. the inimitable Scipio 
combined with complete success practically every known anti-elephant 
device, and threw in for good measure a tactical formation of his own. 
In his main defensive body he left gaps between each cohort through 
which the elephants could be diverted without breaking the ranks. To 
conceal the gaps,” light troops were stationed in them with orders to give 
way, either backwards, or sideways into the main body of defenders, 
before the elephants. “This very sensible deployment was undoubtedly 
the cause of his victory’, says Frontinus ;3 and we may note that it differs 
little in principle from the modern method of guiding enemy tanks 
through gaps in the minefields to a killing-ground beyond. Besides this, 
Appian‘ adds that in front of each cohort Scipio stationed a screen of men 
carrying iron-shod stakes about 3 feet long, which they were to hurl at 
the advancing elephants: they were then to avoid the elephants’ charge 
and to keep moving, throwing spears and hamstringing when possible. 
Scipio’s cavalry, moreover, were ready on the wings with javelins. He 
did not forget the horse’s natural antipathy to the elephant, and to each 
Italian cavalryman was allotted a foot-soldier armed with a javelin, 
presumably to keep the elephants at a distance. (‘The implication is that 
the allied Numidian horse were trained to fight with elephants,’ and so 
could take care of themselves without special infantry protection.) 

The result was that the elephants in this battle were rendered of little 
account. Some immediately took fright at the sound of the Roman 
trumpets and bugles, and fell upon their own troops: the remainder, 
after a skirmish with the Roman light infantry, took fright and bolted. 
Those that did not escape through the gaps in the Roman line fled to 
the flanks and left the battle with the javelins of the Roman cavalry 
flying about them. Hannibal’s hasty® call for elephants had been in vain, 

Zama, then, showed that elephants were not everything in battle: but 
before going on to discuss the decline of the elephant-at-war, we may 
notice one or two less orthodox uses that were found for him. Aristotle, 

1 Diodorus xix. 83-4. He curiously attributes this defeat to the effect of the 
hard going on the elephants’ soft feet. 

2 ne interluceret acies, Frontinus, op. cit. ii. 3. 16. 

3 Ibid. This deployment is as clearly described by Polybius at xv. 9. 

* Punica 41. 

5 Cf. Polybius xi. 24. 1. 6 Ibid. xv. 16. 2. 
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for instance, tells us that ‘elephants can overthrow walls by striking 
them with their large tusks’.' But there is no record of a completely 
successful use of elephants against cities. When Perdiccas assaulted 
Castellum Camelorum in Egypt? (321 B.c.) his elephant-crews had 
some initial success in tearing down the palisade, but they proved to be 
too vulnerable, for defenders standing on the wall here had the ad- 
vantage of height. Much later (153 B.c.) in Spain the Roman officer 
Nobilior fared worse still when attacking the walls of Numantia with ten 
elephants supplied by Massinissa.3 All went well until a piece of 
masonry caught an elephant on the head and hurt him: whereupon he 
bellowed and stampeded, with no distinction of friend and foe, and his 
fellows did likewise. The assault was not a success. 

An even more notable failure was that of Pyrrhus in his night-attack 
on Argos (272 B.c.).4 The gate by which he entered the city was too 
low to admit the elephants: Pyrrhus therefore brought them into the 
city without their turrets, which had to be separately manhandled 
through the gate and then replaced on the elephants’ backs—a tiresome 
business in darkness. While this was going on the Argives had time to 
organize some sort of defence, and Pyrrhus decided to withdraw. But 
his orders were misunderstood, and fresh elephants were brought into 
the city in the same manner. A tremendous traffic-jam then rendered 
retreat impossible. The largest elephant had fallen down, right across 
the gateway, and lay there roaring. Meanwhile another, having lost his 
driver, added to the confusion by dashing madly in every direction until 
he found the body: then he ‘took it up in his trunk, laid it across his 
tusks, and turned back . . . overthrowing and killing those that came in 
his way’. Effective control of sub-units is still one of the problems of 
street-fighting.5 

These failures of the elephant in action bring us nearer to an answer 
to our question why the elephant disappeared from battlefields after his 
promising first performance on the Hydaspes. Fighting with elephants 
is seen to have entailed problems as well as advantages. Nor must we 
forget the administrative problem. Aristotle says that a reasonable meal 
for an elephant is six or seven Macedonian medimni,® and at nearly 
twelve gallons to the medimnus this means that Seleucus’ elephants at 
Ipsus would need rather more than 4,000 bushels daily. This fodder, 


2 HA. ix. 1. 30. 2 Diodorus xviii. 34. 


3 Appian, Iberica 46. * Plutarch, Pyrrhus 32-3. 

5 Less exciting, but ingenious, was Antigonus’ use of elephants as break- 
waters for his unsuccessful attempt to cross the Nile in 321 B.c. He seems to 
have stationed them in midstream to break the force of the current while men 
and horses crossed (Diodorus xviii. 35). ® H.A. viii. 9. 
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besides being collected, had to be transported,’ and obviously feeding 
elephants must have been a severe strain on any army’s supply services, 
Transportation of the beasts themselves was no less a problem. It is 
fairly common knowledge that in an army on the move 8 chevaux occupy 
as much space as 40 hommes; but what about elephants? Civilians do 
not always realize how road-congestion delays movement—the longer 
a column becomes, the greater is the time taken on the march: and 
march-tables become increasingly intricate when the column is a mixed 
one of several arms (such as cavalry and marching infantry) moving at 
different speeds. These considerations show that elephants at the best 
of times must have delayed and complicated movement. Moreover, the 
elephant is frightened of water,? and, says Aristotle,? not good at endur- 
ing winter and cold weather.* What happened, then, when water and 
other obstacles had to be crossed? Special improvisations were often 
necessary. For instance, Metellus constructed rafts by ‘laying decks on 
rows of casks lashed together’s to move to Italy some 140 elephants 
captured in his Sicilian operations against Hasdrubal. This was not of 
course an operation of war, but it gives some idea of what may have been 
involved when the Romans subsequently used elephants in the Mace- 
donian Wars. Similar difficulties attended Hannibal in getting his few 
elephants across the Rhéne in 218 B.c.6 Movement in mountainous 
country was much worse. When Hannibal found his Alpine path 
broken away by a landslide it took him three days to repair the gap 
sufficiently to move his elephants forward.” So again in the Macedonian 
mountains Aemilius Paullus’ elephants involved him in some most 
laborious military engineering.® 

From first to last, then, the elephant was an administrative headache. 
Was he worth it? ‘Many ideas seem to be plausible and likely to succeed 
when described, but when put to the test of experience, like false coins 
exposed to the fire, no longer answer to our first conception of them’,? 
and so it was with the elephant. It is sometimes thought that he ceased 
to be used in war at the decline of the Hellenistic kingdoms because only 
rich merchant princes could afford to maintain a war-stud of elephants. 
This is not convincing. That the Romans could perfectly well afford 
them is shown by the fact than an imperial herd of elephants for the 

' Cf. Diodorus xx. 73. 2 Livy xxi. 28. 11. 3 H.A. ix. 46. 

* Nor excessive heat, according to a recent Press report of a Zoo elephant 
collapsing under a load of children and the afternoon sun. 

5 Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 6. 16 and Frontinus, Strat. i. 7. 1. 

® Livy xxi. 28; Polybius iii. 46. 7 Ibid. 55. 8. 8 Livy xliv. 5. 

° Polybius xxix. 17. 2. Comparison with Livy xliv. 41. 4 suggests that 
Polybius may actually be speaking of elephants in this fragment. 
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arena was kept at Laurentum in Latium.! But for the more serious 
purposes of war the elephant was simply not worth the trouble. He was 
troublesome to feed, troublesome to move, yes and troublesome in 
battle; for if things went wrong he was all too prone to stampede and 
trample down all and sundry. He became quite unmanageable; and this 
is the reason for his disappearance from the battlefield. Against inferior 
or inexperienced troops he might do very well, but if men stood up to 
him boldly and counter-attacked, nobody could hold him from turning 
against his own troops. One never knew whom he would go for next, 
and ‘because of this fickleness’, we are told,? ‘some people call him the 
common enemy’. Fickle he was, as independable as poison gas, which 
with a change of wind turns and confuses those who employed it. The 
reduction-to-absurdity of elephant warfare was the battle of Metaurus 
(207 B.c.), when Hasdrubal equipped every elephant-driver with a 
hammer and chisel: the drivers were given detailed instructions to 
‘scuttle’ their elephants, should they become out of hand, with a blow 
between the ears at the junction of head and neck. The result of this 
attempt at control was that more elephants were killed by their own 
crews than by the enemy.3 We can imagine the feelings of Hasdrubal’s 
administrative staff on seeing this futile climax to all the labour they 
must have spent on feeding and moving the beasts all the way from 
Spain, across the Alps, to northern Italy. 

This was the end of a weapon that had promised so well. The 
elephant’s three great advantages in action could all be overcome. 
Determined troops could stand up to him with no loss of morale ;+ 
cavalry could be trained to overcome their natural distaste for him; 
determined troops, again, aided by skilful commanders, could withstand 
the shock of his assault. His advantages indeed were neutralized: but 
the attempt to overcome the fatal drawback of his fickleness in action 
brought the whole thing to crowning absurdity. 

Men have always been slow—or reluctant—to read aright the lessons 
of facts, and though Metaurus was the logical end it was not the actual 
end of the elephant in battle. He finally reappeared, as we saw, at the 
battle of Thapsus in 46 B.c. We are given little detail of the elephants 
that Juba left with Scipio on that occasion, but we may shrewdly guess 
that they were white ones.5 


 Juvenal xii. 102-10, supported by inscriptions. See Juvenal, ed. Duff 
(1898), p. 390. 2 Appian, Iberica 46. 

3 Livy xxvii. 51. + See especially Polybius i. 41. 

5 In a different sense from that intended by Horace at Ep. ii. 1. 196. 
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SPICILEGIA VALERIANA 
By M. PLATNAUER 


HESE random jottings, the fruit of a recent re-reading of the 
poems of Martial, will not, it is earnestly hoped, be regarded as an 
attempt to appraise the work of the poet as a whole, though they may 
perhaps take as their starting-point Martial’s critical estimate of his own 
epigrams. 
Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura 
Quae legis hic, 


he writes (i. 16); and adds, disarmingly, ‘aliter non fit, Avite, liber’. And 
indeed while much is mediocre and by the author himself designated as 
‘twaddle, fit only for grubs’ (xi. 1. 14: ‘nostrarum tineas ineptiarum’), 
more is quite definitely bad. For one thing, Martial’s life may have been 
proba, but to call some of his pages Jascivae is a meiosis. Even more 
disturbing than his lubricity perhaps is the (to our minds) blasphe- 
mous adulation of Domitian scattered throughout the early books and 
rampant in the Liber Spectaculorum. When, writing now under Tra- 
jan, he boasts (x. 72. 3) “dicturus “dominum deumque”’ non sum’, we 
‘cannot forget that not so long before he was assuring the Emperor 
(ix. 3. 1-6): 
Quantum iam superis, Caesar, caeloque dedisti 
Si repetas et si creditor esse velis, 
Grandis in aetherio licet auctio fiat Olympo 
Coganturque dei vendere’ quidquid habent, 
Conturbabit Atlans et non erit uncia tota 
Decidat tecum qua pater ipse deum. 


‘Should you, Caesar, reclaim and wish to be creditor for what you have 
given to the gods and to heaven, though a great auction took place in skyey 
Olympus and the gods had to sell all their possessions, Atlas would go bank- 
rupt and Jupiter himself would be unable to settle with you for a shilling in the 
pound.’? 


Nor can Martial’s stylistic affectations (more politely called ‘conceits’), 
though less extreme than those to which Statius treats us in his Silvae, 
much arride the modern reader. When, for instance, he directs his new 
book (xi) to Quirinus’ Colonnade and assures it that no more idle a 


1 i. 4. 8 Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba. 
2 Literally: ‘for an uncia in every as’; i.e. a twelfth. 
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crowd frequents the Porticus Pompeii, the Porticus Europae, or the 
Porticus Argonautarum he does so in these words: 
Turbam non habet otiosiorem 
Pompeius vel Agenoris puella, 
Vel primae dominus levis carinae. 
Of a friend who died at the age of twenty he writes (vi. 85. 8): 
Viderat Alphaei praemia quinta modo, 


i.e. he had lived only five Olympiads. And when he wishes to say that 
he is now fifty-seven we get (x. 24. 4, 5): 

Quinquagensima liba septimamque 

Vestris addimus hanc focis acerram, 
literally, ‘I lay on your altars the fiftieth (+-seventh) (lot of) cakes and 
the (fifty-)seventh incense-box.’! 

Many, however, of Martial’s conceits are less abstruse and more 
pleasing. When, for instance, he wishes to say that Antony committed a 
greater crime in bringing about Cicero’s death than in publishing his 
conscription lists he does it neatly by calling him (v. 69. 2) 

levius tabula quam Cicerone nocens. 


Speaking of a friend who grows vines in a greenhouse he writes (viii. 
68. 5) ‘condita perspicua vivit vindemia gemma’. The ‘schoolboy with 
his satchel and shining morning face creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school’ is pleasantly described as the ‘matutini cirrata (“‘curly-haired’’) 
caterva magistri’ (ix. 29. 7); and the old gentleman with three hairs 
pomaded down on his bald pate is admirably got by ‘calvam trifilem 
semitatus unguento’ (vi. 74. 2).? 

Besides these (it must be admitted) slight extravagances Martial is 
rich in instances of what oft was thought but, let us say, ne’er so 
neatly expressed: for instance, of poems ‘non sunt longa quibus nihil 
est quod demere possis’ (ii. 77. 7); of an ugly man “qui faciem sub aqua, 
Sexte, natantis habes’ (ii. 87. 2); of a cosmopolitan ‘quisquis ubique 
habitat, Maxime, nusquam habitat’ (vii. 73. 6); of wifely obedience 
‘inferior matrona suo sit, Prisce, marito; non aliter fiunt femina virque 
pares’ (viii. 12. 3, 4)—a paradox not nowadays much believed in; of a 
cold garret ‘in qua nec Boreas ipse manere velit’ (viii. 14. 6); of poets and 
literary patrons ‘sint Maecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones’ (viii. 

' Cf. x. 103. 7 for a similar computation. But he eschews mere ‘trick’ poetry, 
writing of its composition (ii. 86. 9, 10): 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum. 


_ ? calua = a bald scalp; the verb semitare = ‘to lay out in paths’ is not given 
in Lewis and Short. 
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56. 5); of an obscure poet ‘non lectore tuis opus est sed Apolline libris’ 
(x. 21. 3); of a poor as opposed to a rich farm ‘pascitur hic, ibi pascit 
ager’ (x. 96. 7), and of a small one ‘in quo nec cucumis iacere rectus nec 
serpens habitare tota possit’ (xi. 18. 10, 11). Some of our poet’s ‘moral 
maxims’, too, though not perhaps deep yet deserve attention: of the 
corrupting influence of wealth he remarks truly (xi. 5. 3) ‘ardua res haec 
est, opibus non tradere mores’; to a lady who uses too much make-up 
‘quod tegitur maius creditur esse malum’ (iii. 42. 4); of interested 
liberality ‘imitantur hamos dona’ (v. 18. 7), ‘gifts are like fishing-hooks’ ; 
of health ‘non est vivere sed valere vita’ (vi. 70. 15), and, perhaps best 
known, the untranslatable ‘pereunt et imputantur’ (v. 20. 13) which 
readers of The Dolly Dialogues (if there are any left) may remember was 
inscribed on the sundial in Lady Mickleham’s garden and paraphrased 
by Mr. Carter as ‘the oysters are eaten and put down in the bill’, adding 
‘and you will observe, Archie, that it does not say in whose bill’. 

One of the chief difficulties in understanding the poetry of Martial is 
his use of metonymy: when, for instance, he wishes to state that a rich 
man has in his house round marble tables set on legs of ivory he expresses 
it ‘tu Libycos Indis suspendis' dentibus orbis’ (ii. 43. 9), literally, ‘you 
poise African circles on Indian teeth’; a man’s ‘last will and testament’ is 
his ‘ultimae cerae’ (iv. 72. 2), ‘his final waxes’; of the god Ianus to whom 
the consul(s) and all the magistrates pay court he writes (viii. 8. 4) 
‘purpura te felix, te colit omnis honos’; gold coins are domint (iv. 28. 5), 
as we say ‘sovereigns’, or flavi (xii. 65. 6), ‘yellow-boys’;? olives are 
(vii. 28. 3) Pallas—a use at least as old as Ovid who writes (Am. ii. 16. 8) 
‘dat quoque baciferam Pallada rarus ager’; young and immature wine 
is Astyanax (viii. 6. 16); a loved girl is ‘oscula . . . deliciasque meas’ 
(v. 34. 2); the applause of tennis-players watching a game is ‘unctae... 
favor ... coronae’ (vii. 72. 10); morning calls are ‘vagum... mane’ 
(vii. 39. 1) and rain is ‘densum tacitarum vellus aquarum’ (iv. 3. 1), 
which recalls Lucan’s Thessalian witches, who by their incantations 
‘disperse the canopy of watery vapour and the dishevelled tresses of the 
storm clouds’ (‘umentes late nebulas nimbosque solutis excussere commis’, 
vi. 468-9), and splendido furto, as Housman says, Alexander Smith’s 


she covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud 
With dim dishevelled tresses hides the hill 
On which its heart is breaking. 
' For this use of suspendo and pendeo cf. ii. 14. 9 ‘centum pendentia tecta 
columnis’, ‘a roof poised on a hundred columns’. 


2 Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, ch. 42: The delight of picking up the money 
—the bright, shining yellow boys. 
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Another mannerism, common indeed (as is metonymy) to all Silver 
Latin poets and not especially characteristic of Martial, is the use of 
(1) abstract for concrete or (2) concrete for abstract. As instances of these 
we may note (1) ‘picta . . . Spartani frigora saxi’ (i. 55. 5), ‘halls gaudy 
and chill with Spartan marble’; ‘hiemem succincti.. . amici. . . et lateris 
frigora trita tui’ (ii. 46. 7, 8) ‘your shivering, thin-clad friend . . . and 
your escort,! threadbare and cold’; ‘O fames amicorum’ (iii. 7. 4), ‘my 
famished friends: (2) ‘a nostris procul est omnis vesica libellis, Musa 
nec insano syrmate nostra tumet’ (iv. 49. 7, 8), ‘far from my poems is all 
turgidity (lit. a bladder), nor does my Muse swell with tragic bombast’ 
—the syrma (cupua, from ovjpw, to drag) being the long, trailing dress 
worn on the tragic stage,? and dens (x. 3. 1) in the sense of ‘biting criti- 
cism’. 

This last example leads us on to look for a moment at Martial’s often 
curious use of substantives. He seems to have been the first writer to use 
plagiarius in its modern sense of ‘plagiarist’, the classical meaning being 
‘plunderer’, and perhaps the first, too, to use curio as meaning ‘a town- 
crier’ (ii praef.), its older meaning being ‘priest of a curia’. Solium, 
normally = a chair, is used at ii. 42. 1 as = a bath—as indeed it is as 
early as in Lucretius: ‘solium ferventis aquai’ (vi. 800). The word 
synthesis has two meanings in Martial: at ii. 46. 4 and v. 79. 2 it seems to 
mean a dinner-jacket or some sort of evening- or dinner-dress, while at 
iv. 46, 15 it means a dinner-service or perhaps more accurately a set of 
cups—‘septenaria synthesis Sagunti’ = a set of seven cups made at 
Saguntum’. At i. 85. 7 we get pretium in the rare sense of ‘bid’ in the 
phrase ‘facere pretium’, ‘to make a bid’. A curious use of alpha can be 
seen in the phrase (ii. 57. 4) ‘Cordus alpha paenulatorum’. This phrase 
seems to have annoyed its addressee (though it is hard to see why), for 
in a later book Martial seeks to mollify him by writing (v. 26) 

Quod alpha dixi, Corde, paenulatorum 
Te nuper, aliqua cum iocarer in charta, 
Si forte bilem movit hic tibi versus, 
Dicas licebit beta me togatorum. 


‘I called you lately Ar in cloaks. If this has annoyed you, you may call 
me Bz in togas.’ Another Greek letter occurs in Martial: theta = ‘a 
death warrant’ (vii. 37. 2), from Odverros. 

Among Martial’s uses of adjectives we find many seeming modernisms: 
‘a marble statue with its speaking likeness’, ‘. . . non tacita . . . imagine’ 


* For latus = comrade cf. vi. 65. 4 dulce latus. It is only fair to add that some 
scholars have regarded these lines as corrupt. 


? Cf. xii. 94. 4, and Juv. xv. 30 (used = tragedy). 
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(vi. 13. 3); ‘an old and generous wine’, ‘vinum vetus et liberale’ (vii. 79. 
2); and while we speak of a square meal Martial uses the adjective rectus 
—ii. 69. 7 and vii. 20. 2 ‘recta' cena’ (though this seems rather perhaps 
to mean a ‘grand’ dinner). Numerosus = ‘numerous’ is used (iii. 31. 3), 
‘numerosus debitor’ = ‘numerous debtors’. Madidus and madens = 
‘steeped in’ are found in such phrases as ‘Cecropiae madidus . .. Minervae’ 
(i. 39. 3), ‘ture madens’ (vii. 51. 5)}—with which we may compare the use 
of the verb madere in ‘cuius Cecropia pectora voce madent’ (vii. 69. 2) 
‘whose breast is steeped in Attic music’.2 Martial has two colour epithets 
of some interest: cereus (lit. ‘waxy’) in the sense of ‘worn smooth and 
threadbare’, e.g. ‘cerea . . . abolla’ (iv. 53. 5) and ‘cerea . . . lacerna’ 
(i. 92. 7), and the odd ‘galbinos habet mores’ of i. 96. 9, meaning ‘he has 
effeminate (lit. “yellow-green” ) morals’—perhaps an ancestor of Gilbert’s 
‘greenery-yallery young man’. Many of his adjectives seem to have more 
than one meaning. For example, in iii. 22. 2 ‘centies laxum’ means ‘full 
ten million’, an idea which the poet expresses elsewhere by plenus 
(‘plenum . . . vicies’, i. 99. 1), or soldus (iv. 37. 4 ‘tricies soldum’), but in 
ii. 30. 4 it seems to mean ‘overflowing’—‘laxas arca flagellat? opes’. 
Actually these meanings are not very different; they correspond indeed 
almost exactly to the double use of the English ‘full’: ‘full+ fathom five’ 
and ‘a full purse’. Martial’s uses of udus are more definitely different. 
When the Dalmatians bid farewell to a popular propraetor they do so 
‘udo . . . gaudio’, ‘with tearful joy’ (x. 78. 8); but when the poet suggests 
that some girl may when merry with wine read his nequitias he says ‘uda, 
puella, leges’ (xi. 16. 8); and he even uses the word substantially in this 
sense, as when he writes of one who is ‘udorum tetricus censor’, ‘a harsh 
censor of drinkers’ (xii. 70. 4). Of the difficult adjective argutus Martial 
has a curious use in ‘arguto . . . pollice’, ‘by snapping his fingers’ (vi. 
8g. 2), an action elsewhere (iii. 82. 15) expressed by ‘digiti crepitantis 
signa’. It reminds us of Cicero’s advices to the orator not to indulge 
in ‘argutiae digitorum’. As Gray can write of ‘starry fronts’, so the 
poets of the Silver age use sidereus, e.g. ‘siderea de fronte’ (Val. FI. iv. 


? At viii. 50. 10 recta is used in this meaning without the ‘cena’ : ‘promissa est 
nobis sportula, recta data est’, ‘a dole was promised, a feast given’. 

2 So as early as Horace: ‘quamquam Socraticis madet | sermonibus’ (Odes iii. 
21.9, 10), ‘though he is steeped in Socratic lore’. . 

3 ‘Arca flagellat opes’ occurs again at v. 13. 6. What does flagellat mean? 
L. and S. say ‘enclose’. But it is a very odd metaphor. Statius’ ‘Non tibi 
sepositas infelix strangulat arca Divitias’ (ii. 2. 150) is intelligible. Pace Fried- 
lander, Persius’ ‘puteal . . . flagellas’ (iv. 49) throws no light. 

* In poetry of the Golden Age this would be adeo: ‘tres adeo . . . soles’ (Virg. 
Aen. 3. 203, ‘quinque adeo . . . urbes’ (ib. 7. 629). 

5 Or. 18. 59. 
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331); but Martial applies the epithet not only to eyes or faces but to 
the whole person and can write of ‘sidereos . . . mares’, ‘youths divinely 
fair’ (ix. 36. 10), and ‘sidereos . . . ministros’ (x. 66. 7). Other curious 
‘personal’ epithets are consummatus of Cato (i. 8. 1) and inexplicitus of 
Plato—readers of the Timaeus will perhaps sympathize. Then there is 
the lady who ‘infantaria non est’ (iv. 87. 3): she ‘doesn’t like babies’. She, 
too, may have sympathizers. Virgil’s ‘unconscionable goose’ (‘improbus 
anser’, Georg. i. 119) finds an echo in Martial’s ‘inhumanae . . . cicadae’ 
(x. 58. 3). As leaden coins are worthless coins, so Martial uses plumbeus, 
as when he says (x. 94. 4) that the ‘plumbea mala’ of his orchard fear no 
thieves, or as when he asks (x. 49. 5) ‘quisquam plumbea vina volt in 
auro?’? We may notice finally the adjective sellariolus, ‘furnished with 
seats’. The poet applies it (v. 70. 3) to popinae, from which we see that 
the ‘quick lunch counter’ is no modern invention. 

Martial’s use of verbs does not offer many peculiarities. When he 
writes that ‘Nasone Paeligni sonant’, ‘the P. are loud with Ovid’s praise’ 
(i. 61. 6), or that ‘hominem pagina nostra sapit’, “tis of man my pages 
smack’, he extends but slightly the natural meaning of the two verbs. 
Stranger cases are ‘iugulare curam’ (viii. 51. 26), where we should say 
‘to drown care’; ‘Helicen dissimulare’, ‘to disregard the Great Bear’ 
(iv. 3. 6)—such, Martial means, is the hardiness shown by Domitian on 
his northern campaign that he makes as though the cold were not there; 
‘expellere talum’, ‘to dislocate one’s ankle’ (viii. 75. 3); ‘exprimerenasum’, 
‘to blow one’s nose’ (vii. 37. 3); ‘alligere orbem’, of the moon ‘rounding 
her orb to the full (viii. 51. 7)—a use not noticed in Lewis and Short. 

These gleanings, it is to be feared, will have shed little light on 
Martial’s poetry as a whole. He is, as we saw and as he*himself confesses, 
an uneven writer, perhaps chiefly, perhaps only, to be appreciated in 
entirety by those who, having themselves tried their hand at Latin verse 
composition, realize the consummate skill with which he can express 
what, may be, was not always worth expressing and what, only too often, 
had better not have been expressed. But, after all, his verses have lived 
for near two thousand years, and he himself suggests that therein may 
lie a guarantee of genius. ‘How many fluent writers’ he exclaims (vi. 
61. 7) ‘feed moths and book-worms, and only cooks buy their learned 
poems’, and he adds 

Nescio quid plus est quod donat saecula chartis: 
Victurus genium' debet habere liber. 
Martial surely had genius. 
" Cf. vii. 78. 4 ‘habes nec cor, Papile, nec genium’, where genius seems to 


mean ‘taste’ or ‘a right sense of values’. 
3871.49 
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ANACHARSIS THE SCYTHIAN 


By A. MacC. ARMSTRONG 


‘Apud socordissimos Scythas Anacharsis sapiens natus est.’ 
Apuleius, De magia xxiv. 446. 


HE historical landscape of the Greeks was bounded to the north by 

the Scythians, a fierce race renowned for milking mares (Hesiod Fr. 
55 Rzach), for drinking wine without water (Hdt. vi. 84; Athenaeus 
427 a-c), and for living not in fixed houses but in house-wagons, the 
Mongol yurt (Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct. 709 sq.; Hdt. iv. 46). Plato 
mentions them along with the Thracians as representatives of those in 
whom the spirited part of the soul predominates, meaning that they 
acted with indomitable energy but without their actions being guided by 
reason (Rep. 435 5). The Athenians, quick to espy anyone’s good points, 
employed them as policemen (Aristoph. Thesm. 1017, Lys. 451). 

There was one Scythian, however, whom the Greeks regarded as 
distinguished for his wisdom, and that was Anacharsis, whose life was 
placed in the sixth century B.c. The first account of his life is given by 
Herodotus, who says that he belonged to the Scythian royal family, who 
made the Greco-Scythian city of Olbia their civilized capital. After 
travelling beyond the Hellespont and displaying great wisdom, Anachar- 
sis became a lover of Greek ways. On his return his Hellenism alienated 
and antagonized his fellow countrymen, and while celebrating the Cyzican 
rites of the Great Mother of the Gods in wooded country near Olbia he 
was shot dead by King Saulius, who was his own brother (iv. 76-7). 
Herodotus alludes to a claim by the Spartans that Anacharsis had visited 
Sparta and learnt Greek ways from them, and in later writers Anacharsis’ 
travels become more extensive. Hermippus, a pupil of Callimachus, 
described a visit to Solon at Athens (Diog. Laert. i. 101-2; cf. Plutarch, 
Vit. Solon. 5), where other writers assert he had come to be instructed in 
Greek laws and institutions, including the Eleusinian Mysteries, and 
learnt to speak Attic (Lucian, Anacharsis, pass.; Himerius, Or. xxx. 1), 
though somewhat imperfectly (Fronto, Epist. graec. i). He is even 
credited with participating in a drinking-match promoted by Periander, 
paradoxically claiming the prize because he had succeeded in getting 

drunk first (Athenaeus 437 f), and with a visit to Croesus as the doyen 
of a corps of sages (Diodorus ix. 26. 2-5). 

The reputation of Anacharsis expanded with his travels. While Plato 
does not include him in his list of the Seven Sages in the Protagoras 
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(343 @), in the Republic (600 a) he couples him with Thales as a sage and 
an inventor of ingenious technical and practical devices, and Aristotle 
quotes an Anacharsian maxim about amusing ourselves in order to be 
able to exert ourselves (E.N. 1176 6 33). He was included by Ephorus in 
the list of Seven Sages (Strabo, vii. 3. 9) and he usually competed with 
Periander and Epimenides for the last place (Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. i. 14. 59). It might even be said that every schoolboy knew about 
Anacharsis, for there is a papyrus fragment of a school text of about 
A.D. 140 containing the beginning of a story in verse about him (Greek 
Lit. Pap. ed. D. L. Page, No. 115). His reputation endured, for Flavius 
Vopiscus mentions him in the same breath as Aristotle the Stagirite and 
Zeno of Elea as men born in tiny hamlets and exalted to the skies by their 
philosophical capacities (Div. Aurel. 31), while Bishop Theodoret, who 
died in A.D. 457, describes him along with Socrates, Plato, and Aristides 
as a man who put his philosophy into practice and lived a just life (De 
curandis Graecorum affectionibus, 12). Nor should it be forgotten that 
Baron Clootz, one of the French Revolutionaries, saw fit to adopt the 
name of Anacharsis. 

It is curious that the very existence of such a personage should not be 
beyond question, but suspicion has been aroused because Herodotus 
himself admits that the Scythians themselves professed to know nothing 
about him. A. von Gutschmid, who emphasizes this point, considers 
that the motive of the killing of Anacharsis, the celebration of the orgies 
of the Mother of the Gods, is borrowed from the story of the later 
Scythian king Scyles, and that this strongly influenced the story of 
Anacharsis both in Herodotus and in Diogenes Laertius (Kleine Schriften, 
iii, p. 434). According to Herodotus himself Scyles was the son of a 
Greek mother, who made him bilingual, and he endeavoured to spread 
Greek manners and customs, but his celebration of Bacchic orgies 
fatally offended his subjects, and after an insurrection he was beheaded 
by his brother (Hdt. iv. 78-80). Now admittedly Diogenes Laertius and 
also the Scholium on Plato’s Republic 600 a make Anacharsis the son of 
a Greek mother and bilingual, which looks like a copy from the Scyles 
story. On the other hand, Herodotus does not attribute to Scyles the 
wisdom which he does to Anacharsis, and he distinguishes the rites 
which ruined the two men; it is probably only a slip of the Emperor 
Julian’s (Contra Christ. i), in which he is simply followed by Cyril of 
Alexandria t& Tot év IV), that ascribes Ana- 
charsis’ ruin to Bacchic rites. In view of archaeological confirmation of 
a flourishing trade between the Greek Pontic cities and Olbia (V. Parvan, 
Dacia, p.76 sq.; M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in S. Russia, p. 65), 
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there is no improbability in a similar disaster having befallen two 
members of the royal house, and it would be rash to dismiss the authority 
of Herodotus’ informant, a certain Timnes, the Scythian king’s com- 
mercial agent, who gave him details of Anacharsis’ genealogy, though it 
is avowedly an inference of Herodotus’ own that Saulius was Anacharsis’ 
brother. 

The etymology of ‘Saulius’ and ‘Anacharsis’ is doubtful; Justi (Jrani- 
sches Namenbuch, p. 500) tentatively suggests a connexion with the name 
X&poxotos found in Pontic inscriptions (i.e. New-Persian yarastah = 
proud). The name ‘Caduidas’ or ‘Caduias’ given by Diogenes Laertius 
and Suidas as that of the king and brother is the Iranian ‘QaAuyéh’ (op. 
cit. s.v. KaAovias). ‘The name of Anacharsis’ father ‘Gnurus’, as given 
by Timnes, is derived by Justi (op. cit., s.v. [voUpos) from the Armenian 
gini (wine) and bar (bringing). The alternative name ‘Daycetes’ given 
by Lucian (Scytha, 4) may be the Iranian title Dahyiipatis (lord of the 
land). 

There is besides a piece of evidence about Anacharsis that purports to 
be earlier than Herodotus. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 8. 44) 
quotes from Pherecydes of Syros two examples of the Scythians’ 
symbolic conveyance of meaning, the second of which is a symbolic 
representation by Anacharsis of restraint over garrulity and sensuality: 
“lAavbovpav Tov ws iotopei DepexvAns 6 
Zupios (Aépios Voss)... "Avégxapoiv te Tov pnoi (paci Wilamo- 
witz) Kai KOIN@pEVOV KaTEXEIV TH Mev Ta TH 
TO OTOUG, aiviTTopevov Aciv duqoiv, Aé elven yA@TTNs Kporteiv 
7 fAovijs. If this story does really come from Pherecydes of Syros, we 
have sixth-century evidence of Anacharsis, and if Clement—or a copyist 
—has confused Pherecydes of Syros with Pherecydes of Leros, the evi- 
dence belongs at least to the beginning of the fifth century. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to deny the historicity of Anacharsis, though his reputation 
as what Herodotus styles a man of sayings (Ady1os) was an invitation to 
father all sorts of quips and aphorisms on him, in the way that Jewish 
proverbs are fathered on Solomon. 

Thus Anacharsis as a traveller is credited with jokes about the dangers 
of seafaring, e.g. ‘Which ships are the safest ?>—“The ones hauled ashore!’ 
(Diog. Laert. i. 104; 2 on Iliad O. 628). His overcoming of Greek cold- 
ness towards a barbarian is illustrated by various retorts to reproaches 
for being a Scythian, e.g. ‘If my country is a disgrace to me, you are a 
disgrace to your country’ (Galen, Protrept. 7), and ‘I am a Scythian by 
birth but not in my ways’ (Stobaeus, Flor. 86. 16). This last saying is 
reminiscent of the Isocratean doctrine that men are Greeks by culture 
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(traiAevois) and not by a common nature (Pan. 50). The thought is at 
any rate implied in Anacharsis’ course of action. 

At first sight it is surprising to find Anacharsis adopting from the 
Cyzicans the rites of Cybele, and celebrating the nocturnal orgy in a 
grove with timbrel in hand and the images on his breast (Hdt. iv. 76). 
Granted that the Scythians had a shamanistic worship of a Great 
Goddess, the Iranian water-spirit Anahita having been syncretized with 
the Mediterranean chthonian goddess (K. Meuli, ‘Scythica’, Hermes, 
vol. Ixx, pp. 121 sqq.), why did not Anacharsis with his Hellenism think 
rather of Olympian Zeus, who knew how to use torture to reduce Hera 
to order? The Olympians, however, were the deities of the Achaean 
nobility, after whose downfall other cults gained ground, though without 
producing any literature to compare with the Iliad and the Odyssey. One 
of the Homeric Hymns is to the Mother of the Gods, and the belief was 
so congenial that it survived the advent of Christianity, and in the fifth 
century A.D. Nestorius failed in his attempt to maintain that the Virgin 
Mary ought to be styled only ypiototéKos and not SoTdKos. 

The transformation of Anacharsis from an admirer of Greek ways into 
an advocate of the natural life was accomplished by Ephorus and the 
Stoic Posidonius. The sophists’ subordination of institution to nature 
had during the second half of the fifth century become an unquestioned 
presupposition of Greek thought, so that the philosophers endeavoured 
to defend morals and politics by transferring them from the sphere of 
institution to that of nature, while many people, with some presentiment 
of the decay of Greece, admired savages as approximating most closely 
to the life in accordance with nature (in the way that Rousseau to begin 
with regarded the Red Indians). This tendency must have become pro- 
nounced by 420 B.c., for in that year Pherecrates produced his comedy 
The Savages which made fun of it. Now what was done by Ephorus and 
later by Posidonius was to cast the Scythians for this part of the Noble 
Savage, and they supported this thesis by invoking the unimpeachable 
authority of Homer, quoting the lines N 5-6: 


The identification of these mysterious nomads with the Scythians came 
easily, because of the very vague idea which the Greeks had of the 
Scythians, and in fact the Scholiast on N 6 remarks that Anacharsis was 
one of these Abians. Having thus put forward the Scythians as marvels 
of justice, carefully explaining that the cannibalism with which they were 
charged was a feature only of certain tribes, Ephorus proceeded to 
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include Anacharsis among the Seven Sages on account of his perfect 
temperance and understanding (Strabo, vii. 7-9). 

Ephorus also specified Anacharsis’ inventions, namely, the bellows— 
probably a reminiscence of the Scythians’ expertness in metallurgy— 
the two-pointed (&y@iBoAos) anchor, and the potter’s wheel. Perhaps it 
was the jokes about seafaring that suggested the attribution of the anchor 
to Anacharsis or else some Scythian ornament with littie anchors 
(V. Parvan, Getica, fig. 261). The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
i. 1276 objects to this on the ground that the Argonauts existed before 
Anacharsis. While it looks as though Ephorus had in mind a particular 
sort of anchor, for che Scholiast himself speaks of Ephorus ascribing to 
Anacharsis the invention of the double (Arf) anchor, so that the fact 
of the Argonauts’ having some sort of an anchor would not be a fatal 
objection, the Scholiast may have been thinking of the Argo’s actual 
anchor which was exhibited at Phasis (Arrian, Peripl. Eux. Pont. 11). 
Even more unlucky was Ephorus’ assertion about the potter’s wheel, for 
this was open to the objection that the potter’s wheel was mentioned in 
certain lines of Homer. Posidonius, however, disposed of this objection 
by athetizing the lines (Seneca, Ep. Mor. xiv. 2. 31). 

Ephorus’ ascription to Anacharsis of the virtue of temperance, that 
ideal which the Greeks achieved in their art though seldom realizing it in 
their politics, was in accordance with the story told by Pherecydes, and 
the theme is elaborated in various Anacharsian warnings against drunken- 
ness (Diog. Laert. i. 103-4; Stobaeus, Flor. 18.26; 18.35). But Anachar- 
sis’ reputation for the supposed racial characteristics of contentment, 
simplicity, and justice has its effect on this theme, for we find Anacharsis 
blandly declaring that the Scythians do not have any flute-girls, because 
they do not even have vines, let alone wine (Maximus Tyrius xxiii. 4; 
Plutarch, Symp. 5; Diog. Laert. i. 104). This when Aristotle had 
investigated the cause of the Scythians’ bibulous propensities (Problem. 
ill. 7), and despite the tale of Anacharsis’ carousals with Periander 
(Aelian, Var. hist. ii. 41). 

Eventually Anacharsis becomes entirely stoicized. At a banquet he 
refuses to be amused by the professional entertainers and laughs only at 
an ape, explaining that the ape is comical by nature whereas man 
practises to be so (Athenaeus 613 d; Eustathius on Od. s. 18, i.e. 
Antinoos’ laughter at the beggars). He even proclaims to Croesus that 
the most savage of animals are the bravest, most just, and wisest of 
beings, since they die readily for freedom and follow nature, which is 
God’s work, rather than laws, which are human institutions (Diodorus 
ix. 26. 2-5). To this development of Anacharsis belong the Anacharsian 
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Epistles to Croesus, Hanno, and the son of the Great King, extolling the 
simple, self-sufficient life (B. Latyschev, Scythica et Caucasica e vet. scr. 
gr. et lat., vol. i, p. 894 sq.). Diogenes Laertius mentions a poem on 
simplicity of life and military affairs. 

The obverse of the exaltation of Scythian life is the depreciation of the 
typical institutions of Greek life, the agora and the gymnasium. Anachar- 
sis scorns the agora because of the lying that goes on there (Diog. Laert. 
i. 104), and jeers at the Greeks for doing nothing with their coined money 
(vopiopa) but count it (Plutarch, De prof. in virt. 7). It is possible that 
these sayings, while given a more recent application, do go back to the 
sixth century, for the former echoes the comment of the Persian King 
Kurus as given in Herodotus i. 153, and it was in fact in the sixth 
century that Olbia began to produce an aes grave with an inscription, as 
distinct from the native ring-money (V. Parvan, Dacia, p. 76 sq.). 
Anarcharsis also condemns the Greek addiction to the gymnasium. How 
was it that when assault was forbidden boxers were given prizes for 
battering each other? Oil must be a drug that produces insanity, for 
when anointed with it athletes started running about or striking each 
other (Diog. Laert. loc. cit.; Dio Chryst. Or. 32. 44; Lucian, Anacharsis). 
The reference to boxing suggests a date later than the sixth century, 
when professionalism was turning sport into a business, but the objec- 
tion taken is not to the spoiling of sport but to sport itself. This deprecia- 
tion of sport follows from the subordination of institution to nature, for 
sport is the main instance and the symbol of action done for its own sake 
and not to satisfy a natural need. 

The Greeks were able to recognize Anacharsis as a sage because their 
contempt for barbarians was a serene consciousness of their own 
superiority, quite unmixed with hatred, so that if any barbarian attained 
to their own level they accepted the fact without resentment. The figure 


-of Anacharsis reflects Greek ideals: in the first place the Greek ideal as 


seen by a foreigner, in the second place the Greek ideal which seemed to 
the Greeks themselves capable of being attained by a foreigner, and in 
the third place, with the total stoicizing of Anacharsis, the Greeks’ ideal 
for themselves. In Anacharsis, therefore, the Scythian whom Sparta and 
Athens claimed for their own, there is prefigured the expansion of 
Hellenism beyond the borders of Hellas, and at the same time the 
absence from that Hellenism of the sporting character which reappeared 
in Europe only among the nobles of the Middle Ages. 
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HORACE AND HERALDRY 
By H. H. HUXLEY 


HE New English Dictionary defines the word ‘motto’ as being 

‘originally a word, sentence or phrase attached as a legend to 
an “impresa” or emblematical design and serving to explain or em- 
phasize its symbolic import’. A wider definition of the word follows, 
in which two epithets are prominent—‘short’ and ‘appropriate’. The 
rightness of the former is emphasized by the etymology of the word 
under discussion. Indeed, the very word ‘motto’ is of modern use, since 
our forefathers preferred to speak of their ‘word’. This certainly is a 
caveat against undue prolixity. Of the mottoes listed below, most con- 
sist of four or fewer words. 

If ‘appropriateness’, a far more elastic term, be essential to the 
definition, then a motto does not exist in its own right but is dependent 
on something external to which it must be in some way relevant. This 
‘something’ may be a moral quality esteemed by the bearer of the coat 
of arms. Such would be incorrupta fides or audax omnia perpeti, to 
quote only two of many examples. Again, it may be an ethical common- 
place from the Stoic or Epicurean systems giving a rule of life deemed 
conducive to present or future happiness. Nil admirari, honestum utili 
praefer, and sapere aude fall under this head. Some mottoes, particu- 
larly those of schools and universities, define the purpose of the institu- 
tion whose shield they adorn—a noble group as may well be seen from 
three instances: (i) rerum cognoscere causas (Sheffield University and the 
London School of Economics); (ii) abeunt studia in mores (London 
University); and (iii) guaerere verum (Downing College, Cambridge). 
A pious hope and a punning allusion to the name of the family adopting 
it (Heaven) is contained in non omnis moriar. A nautical metaphor 
( fortiter occupa portum) is applied fittingly to a school whose founder wasan 
admiral. The popularity of the punning motto is notorious; its variety 
and ingenuity form a fascinating if unprofitable study. I beg indul- 
gence for the introduction of three examples. The source of each phrase 
and the name of the armigerous family are given in brackets. Firstly, 
sub tegmine fagi (Eclogues, i. 1—Beech); secondly, fit via vi (Aeneid, ii. 
494—Way); and thirdly, fas est et ab hoste doceri (Ovid, Met. iv. 428— 
Hoste). The foregoing examples, needless to say, illustrate only a few of 
the ways in which a motto may be relevant. Often, indeed, a motto may 
be shown to be appropriate for more than one reason. This multiple 
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relevance is often only discernible after a study of the charges on the 
shield. 

The Lancaster Herald, whose assistance I gratefully acknowledge, 
tells me that mottoes became prevalent in Victorian times and are rare 
before the nineteenth century. As there is no prescriptive title in the 
case of mottoes, an applicant for a Grant of Arms may with certain 
obvious exceptions (e.g. that of the Order of the Garter) adopt the motto 
of his choice. He may also change his motto as often as he pleases and 
need not restrict himself to one motto. This fact accounts partially for 
the apparent incongruity of some mottoes. 

The fact that mottoes begin to appear in gradually increasing numbers 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century seems to provide a con- 
vincing explanation of the predominance of Virgilian and Horatian 
phrases. For it is a truism that the eighteenth century was the Golden 
Age of classical quotation. The Latin quotations so adroitly introduced 
into speeches delivered before the two Houses of Parliament are largely 
drawn from Roman poetry. One may particularize further and state 
that where a line is not Virgilian one rarely has to go beyond Horace to 
trace it. Greek quotations, be it noted, scarcely ever occur. Though 
Latin prose quotations are not infrequent, they are never so arresting 
or so memorable, a circumstance due, no doubt, not so much to the 
structural similarity between Roman and English rhetoric as to the fact 
that the illustrative rhetorical quotation bears too marked a resemblance 
in thought and diction to its new surroundings. 

It cannot be disputed that most of those who in the last century 
. Selected mottoes for themselves were men who sat in the Commons or 
the Lords, who appreciated the tastefully embellished orations of 
classically trained statesmen, whose ears were eagerly pricked to catch 
the Virgilian or Horatian allusion, and who themselves looked forward, 
when their turn should come, to introducing some exalted passage of the 
Aeneid or some majestic stanza from the Odes. Yet if the Odes were 
most suitable for parliamentary debates, neither the Epistles nor the 
Satires suffered neglect: where a governing class is drawn exclusively 
from men privileged from boyhood to read and re-read Horace until he 
is no insignificant factor in their mental outlook, it is surely plausible 
that the self-revelation of the poet in the Epistles and Satires should be 
at least as well known and remembered as the inimitable grace and 
thought-provoking subtlety of the Odes. 
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Opes I 
i. 17-18 mox reficit ratis 
quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 

The last three words, referring as they do to a merchant, are the apt 
motto of the Merchant Adventurers of Bristol. The final line of this ode 
(sublimi feriam sidera vertice) was adopted by the French family of La 
Roche. 


ii. 39-40 acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 
vultus in hostem. 
From the above is probably derived the motto voltus in hostem (Cod- 
rington). 
ili. 25-6 audax omnia perpeti 
gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


Audax omnia perpeti: motto of Buchanan. 


37 nil mortalibus ardui est: 
Nil mortalibus arduum (the reading of ‘E’ and ‘M’): (Kater). 
Vv. 4-5 cui flavam religas comam, 


simplex munditiis? 


Simplex munditiis from the ode to the fickle Pyrrha, known, even to 
those who have no Latin, from Milton’s translation, is the motto of 
Philips of the Heath House. 


Vii. 27 nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro. 


This is almost certainly the reading adopted by the majority of the 
families who derived mottoes from this verse. Nil desperandum is un- 
questionably the most popular of all Horatian mottoes. The Earl of 
Lichfield, Sir Harry Stewart, and Sir John Knill are among the many 
who own it. The family of Tucker, rising to the tempting bait, has 
chosen the punning auspice Teucro. Nil desperandum Christo duce 
(Hanbury), auspice Christo (Sir William Ferguson-Davie), and the 
unmetrical mil desperandum auspice Deo (the town of Sunderland) all 
illustrate the time-honoured practice of. christianizing the classics. 

Vili. 3-4 cur apricum 
oderit campum, patiens pulveris atque solis? 


Patiens pulveris atque solis, essentially a soldier’s motto, is that of 
Sir Henry Floyd. 


xi. 8 carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. 


Carpe diem (motto of Sir Roderick Wigan and others) is advice in- 
separable from the Horatian ethic. 
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xii. 45-6 crescit occulto velut arbor aevo 
fama Marcelli. 


This phrase with its Pindaric simile provides the motto of the 
University of Toronto, which is velut arbor aevo. 


xiv. 2-3 fortiter occupa 
portum. 

A nautical motto which, divorced from its context, is eminently suit- 
able for the school which uses it—Kelly College, founded by the admiral 
of that name. 

xxii. I-2 integer vitae scelerisque purus 
non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu. 

Verses as well known, perhaps, as any Horace wrote provide three 
mottoes: (i) integer vitae (Christie, Eggington); (ii) non eget iaculis 
(Clarke of Antrim); (iii) mon eget arcu (Sir George Elliot). 


xxiv. 6-8 cui Pudor et Iustitiae soror, 
incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
quando ullum inveniet parem? 
(i) Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas (Forde) ; (ii) Fustitiae soror Fides 
(Lord Thurlow) ; (iii) incorrupta Fides (Wolryche-Whitmore) ; (iv) Fides 
nudaque Veritas (Sir F. Lushington). 


Opes II 
iii, 1-2 aequam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem. 

The Epicurean advice aequam servare mentem supplies the motto of 
Sir Francis Green and Sir Arthur Moon. Other mottoes from this line 
are mens aequa rebus in arduis (Viscount Hardinge), aequus in arduis 
(Thomas-Stanford), and mens aequa (Lord Wright). 


X. 13-15 sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
alteram sortem bene praeparatum 
pectus. 

With philosophy at the helm a course may be set to avoid alike the 
Scylla of unwarranted despair and the Charybdis of vaunting over- 
confidence. Derived mottoes include sperat infestis (Lord Seaton), 
metuo secundis (Uppleby), and spero infestis, metuo secundis (Riley). 


xvi. 6-8 otium... 
. +. Mon gemmis neque purpura ve- 
nale neque auro. 


Venale nec auro (Sir John Jervis-White-Jervis). 
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xvi. 36-40 mihi parva rura et 
spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 
Parca non mendax dedit et malignum 
spernere vulgus. 


Malignum spernere vulgus, a phrase anticipating Odes, 111. i. 1, is the 
motto of the family of Whinyates. 


Opes III 
i. I odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 
The Earl of Listowel’s arms bear the words odi profanum. 


ii. 13 dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 


The whole line forms the motto of the French families of Malavois 


and La Baume-Suze; pro patria mori is the motto of the family of 
Wolfe. 


17-18 virtus repulsae nescia sordidae 
intaminatis fulget honoribus. 


Intaminatis honoribus: Lord St. Helens. 


21-4 virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
caelum, negata temptat iter via, 
coetusque vulgaris et udam 
spernit humum fugiente penna. 


Spernit humum is the motto of Mitchell of Jesmond Towers. 


25-6 est et fideli tuta silentio 
merces. 


(i) Est et sileniio merces (Sir John Findlay); (ii) fideli certa merces 
(Cautley). 


iii. ijustum et tenacem propositi virum 
non civium ardor prava iubentium, 
non vultus instantis tyranni 
mente quatit solida. 


The first line has been prolific of mottoes, the commonest being 
tenax propositi (Lords Rayleigh and Aldenham and many other families). 
Others include iustum et tenacem propositi (Sir George Collhurst), 
propositi tenax (Lord Barnby), iustus propositi tenax (Ferrand), iustum et 
tenacem (Parish), iustus et tenax (Gascoigne), and tenax propositi persto 
(Chisholm-Batten). Non civium ardor is the motto of Moore of Appleby. 
The above are all, as one would expect, from the coats of arms of private 
persons. 
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7-8 si fractus illabatur orbis 
impavidum ferient ruinae. 


The subject is, of course, the vir iustus of the preceding example. The 
second line forms the motto of the Beaumont family. 


iv. 46-8 urbes regnaque tristia 
divosque mortalisque turmas 
imperio regit unus aequo. 


The last verse is the motto of Sir Charles Gunning. 


xxx. 6-9 non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
' yitabit Libitinam: usque ego postera 
crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium 
scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex. 


This prophecy of eternal fame, non omnis moriar, provides mottoes for 
the families of Windle, Wimberley, and, appropriately (and, it is hoped, 
prophetically!), Heaven. The shield of Melbourne University bears the 


legend postera crescam laude. Sir Charles Hardinge’s motto is postera 
laude recens. 


Opes IV 


iv. 33-4 doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, , 
rectique cultus pectora roborant. 


Hereditary qualities are fostered by sound training. The first verse 
(with sed omitted) provides the mottoes of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland and the University of Madras. Another university, Bristol, 
has vim promovet insitam. From the second verse the motto of Cranleigh 
School (ex cultu robur) seems to originate. 


59-60 per damna, per caedis, ab ipso 
ducit opes animumque ferro. 


per damna, per caedes (Bosanquet and Boyton). This quotation, as is 
true of so many here perforce cut short, must be viewed in its wider 
context so that the fitness of the motto may be revealed. 


73-6 nil Claudiae non perficiunt manus, 
quas et benigno numine Iuppiter 
defendit et curae sagaces 
expediunt per acuta belli. 


Two phrases adopted from these verses: (i) benigno numine (Copeland 


and Gist); (ii) per acuta belli (Bengough and Carpenter). Possibly also 
igno numine enisus (Lord Monk Bretton). 
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ix. 40-1 bonus atque fidus 
iudex honestum praetulit utili. 

From this eulogy of the soul of Lollius are derived honestum praeferre 
utili (Sir Robert Raikes) and honestum utili praefer (Holden-Ham- 
borough). 

46-50 rectius occupat 
nomen beati, qui deorum 
muneribus sapienter uti 
duramque callet pauperiem pati 
peiusque leto flagitium timet. 

The last line supplies the motto of the Sampson family, which is 
peius letho flagitium. 

xiv. 31-2 primosque et extremos metendo 
stravit humum sine clade victor. 


Derived from these vigorous lines is the motto of the family of 
Thicknesse—sine clade sterno. 


EPopEs 


iv. 5-6 licet superbus ambules pecunia, 
fortuna non mutat genus. 


Hence fors non mutat genus (Winans). In non mutat fortuna genus 
(motto of Hirst), by the transposition of fortuna the metre becomes 
dactylic, the usual metre of verse mottoes. 


Satires I 
i. 19 atqui licet esse beatis. 
Licet esse beatis is the motto of the family of Warde. The preceding 
passage (too long to quote) explains the point of the phrase. 
33-5 parvula—nam exemplo est—magni formica laboris 


ore trahit quodcumque potest atque addit acervo 
quem struit haud ignara ac non incauta futuri. 


From the pattern of the industrious ant are drawn the mottoes ne 
incautus futuri (Lee) and futuri cautus (Raikes of Llwynegrin). 
37-8 illis utitur ante 

quaesitis sapiens. 

Also said of the provident ant: Lady Drughorn’s motto is utitur ante 
quaesitis. 
ii. 31-2 ‘macte 

virtute esto’ inquit sententia dia Catonis. 

A possible source of Murray-Graham’s motto macte virtute. But he 
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who selected the motto may equally well have had in mind Virgil, Livy, 
or other authors who use the phrase. 


iv. 60-1 Discordia taetra 
Belli ferratos postis portasque refregit. 


Postes portasque refregit is the motto of the French family of Chabert. 
Certainly the Horatian context of this resounding Ennian reminiscence 
should not be pressed. 


Satires II 
i. 69-70 primores populi arripuit populumque tributim, 
scilicet uni aequus virtuti atque eius amicis. 


From these verses referring to Lucilius comes the motto of the Earl of 
Mansfield, uni aequus virtutt. 


ii, 11-13 seu pila velox 
molliter austerum studio fallente laborem, 
seu te discus agit, pete cedentem aera disco. 


Hence studio fallente laborem (The London Institution). 
iii. 152 ut vivas igitur, vigila: hoc age. 

Ut vivas vigila (Coape-Arnold), probably also hoc age (Bradford 
Grammar School), but compare Ep. I. vi. 31. 
Vi. 4 nil amplius oro. 

In these words, the motto of the family of Snead-Cox, Horace ex- 
presses contentment with his modest Sabine farm. 


3 si quod adest gratum iuvat, hac prece te oro. 
Quod adest gratum (Lowndes). 


vii. 86 in se ipso totus, teres, atque rotundus. 


Lord St. Levan’s motto, in se teres, comes from this description 
of the wise man. In se ipso totus teres is the motto of Lord 


Dudley. 
viii. 66 responsura tuo numquam est par fama labori. 
Par sit fortuna labori (Sir Geoffrey Palmer) is adapted from this verse. 


EpistLes I 
i, 11 quid verum atque decens, curo et rogo et omnis in hoc sum. 


Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo (D’Urban La Touche) and verum 
atque decens (Cornwall, Brady, Hartstonge, Weld). 
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18-19 nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor 
et mihi res, non me rebus subiungere conor. 
Hence: (i) mihi res non me rebus (Lord O’ Hagan); (ii) res mihi non me 
rebus (Lord Beaverbrook) ; (iii) mihi res subiungere conor (Crackanthorpe). 


41-2 virtus est vitium fugere, et sapientia prima 
stultitia caruisse. 


Virtus est vitium fugere (the Hon. Mrs. Fane). 
49-51 quis circum pagos et circum compita pugnax 
magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 
cui sit condicio dulcis sine pulvere palmae? 


Probably the last line lies behind palma non sine pulvere (Archibald, 
Cooke-Yarborough). 


60-1 hic murus aeneus esto 
nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

The family of Sanders has for its motto the complete hexameter 
(line 61). Nil conscire sibi has been adopted by the Earl of Winchilsea, 
Lord Hillingdon, Sir Thomas Carew, and others; nulla pallescere culpa 
by the family of Corbett-Winder; murus aeneus conscientia sana by the 
Earl of Scarborough, Lord Wakehurst, Sir Giles Loder, and others; 
finally, murus aheneus esto (Sir Murdoch McLeod). 


74-5 me vestigia terrent, 
omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retrorsum. 

The wary fox’s reply to the sick lion supplies a popular motto, 
vestigia nulla retrorsum, adopted by the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Sir 
Richard Levinge, and the 5th Dragoon Guards; nulla retrorsum is the 
motto of Viscount Hewart. Here, as often, the words only are borrowed 
and not the sense. 

ii. 40-1 dimidium facti qui coepit habet: sapere aude: 
incipe. 

Three mottoes from this: (i) dimidium qui coepit habet (Walthall); 
(ii) sapere aude (the Earl of Macclesfield, Manchester Grammar School, 
New Zealand University, &c.); (iii) incipe (Brentwood School). 


56 certum voto pete finem. 
The motto of Sir Steven Bilsland, the family of Tidswell, and others. 
62-3 ira furor brevis est: animum rege, qui nisi paret, 
imperat. 


(i) animum rege (Moore and Alcock Beck); (ii) misi paret imperat 
(Barnett). 


: 
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71 nec tardum opperior nec praecedentibus insto. 


Praecedentibus insta is the motto of the Earl of St. Germans. 


iv. 4-5 an tacitum silvas inter reptare salubris, 
curantem quidquid dignum sapiente bonoque est? 


From the Epistle to Tibullus are derived two mottoes: (i) guicquid 
dignum sapiente bonoque est (Keighly-Peach); (ii) Fari . . . quae sentiat 
(motto of the historic Walpole family). 

vi. 1-2 nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 
solaque quae possit facere et servare beatum. 


Lord Carew’s arms bear the words nil admirari. 


X. 44 laetus sorte tua vives sapienter. 
Hence laetus sorte mea (Sir Benjamin Dawson) and sorte sua contentus 
(Sir Brodrick Hartwell). 


xi. 22-3 tu quamcumque deus tibi fortunaverit horam 
grata sume manu neu dulcia differ in annum. 


Sir Aubrey Brisco’s motto is grata sume manu. 


27 caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
The first three words form Lord Strachie’s motto. 
29-30 quod petis hic est, 
est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit aequus. 


Animus non deficit aequus (Buckle). Professor Campbell (Horace, 
p. 268) notes that est Ulubris would make ‘a sublime motto’. Hic et 
Ulubris is, in fact, the motto of Sir Berkeley Pigott. 

Xvi. 79 mors ultima linea rerum est. 


With est omitted we have the motto of the family of Norris. 


xvii. 23-4 omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res, 
temptantem maiora, fere praesentibus aequum. 


The arms of Cranbrook School bear the motto maiora tento prae- 
sentibus aequus. 


41-2 aut virtus nomen inane est, 
aut decus et pretium recte petit experiens vir. 


Hence Sir Maurice Jenks’s motto, decus recte peto, and possibly that 


of the Duke of Grafton, et decus et pretium recti. 
3871-49 D 
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EpistLes II 
i. 115-16 quod medicorum est 


promittunt medici; tractant fabrilia fabri: 


Tractent fabrilia fabri (note the change of mood) is the motto of the 
Smiths’ Company. 


ii. 37-8 i, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat, i pede fausto, 
grandia laturus meritorum praemia. 


I pede fausto is the motto of the Windward Isles, a motto the context 
of which should not be pressed closely. 


44-5 curvo dinoscere rectum, 
atque inter silvas Academi quaerere verum. 
Quaerere verum appears on the arms of Downing College, Cambridge. 


The very appropriate motto of Grove Park School, Wrexham, is inter 
sylvas quaerere verum. 


100-1 si plus adposcere visus, 
fit Mimnermus et optivo cognomine crescit. 
The last three words are the motto of the family of de Hochepied- 


Larpent; an imperfect memory of the phrase probably explains optivo 
floreo nomine (Willis-Bund). 


199-200 ego, utrum 
nave ferar magna an parva, ferar unus et idem. 


(i) Ferar unus et idem (Collingwood of Dissington Hall) ; (ii) Unus et 
idem (Lord Ravensworth). 


Ars POoeTICA 
II hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. 


Damus petimusque vicissim is the motto of British Guiana, on 


whose stamps it appears. Here again the context should not be 
pressed. 


126-7 servetur ad imum 
qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 
Horace is stressing the need for consistency, especially with new 
plots and new characters. A wider application of qualis ab incepto 


(Lord Holm Patrick’s motto) justifies its appearance on a coat of 
arms. 
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385-90 tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva: 
id tibi iudicium est, ea mens. si quid tamen olim 
scripseris, in Maeci descendat iudicis auris 
et patris et nostras, nonumque prematur in annum, 
membranis intus positis: delere licebit 
quod non edideris: nescit vox missa reverti. 


Three mottoes are derived from this passage: (i) nihil invita Minerva 
(the Academy of the Muses); (ii) nonumque prematur in annum (Paynter 
of Boskenna); (iii) nescit vox missa reverti (Sir Walter Halsey). 


412-13 qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam 
multa tulit fecitque puer. 


Multa tuli fecique (motto of the family of Arkwright) provides our 
final example. 


SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD 
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NOTES 

ACROSS. 1. In(sol)itus. 4. M-orator. Cic. Div. in Caecil. 15. 49. 11. Nar-ibus. 14. C-apua. 15. Mo- 

numen-ta, 16. L. & S.; Hamlet 1. iv. 36. 17. Rev. arcul-a. 18. -Seno. 19. Nom. only in Priscian. 


20. Anag. it go so. 21. Anag. soceri. 23. Two meanings. 26. Mephitic exhalations. 28. Tar-as; son of 
Neptune; founded ‘molle Tarentum’. 30. Spelt. 32. Arras from behind; place for dyeing. 34. R-ixor. 
35. Manus; but with a short. 36. Genu-alia. Ov. M. 10. 593. 37. Cr-oesus. 40. Sus-pice. Sus Miner- 
vam, &c. 41. Tarracina, Trachas. Ov. M. 15. 717. 43. Laus round (Ps)yche. 46. Anag. Lysias. = 
Aunts (hidden). 51. Sid. in sua. L. & S. Susis. 53. Lepis(ta). See L. & S. and Graves’s Star-talk. 
54. Arrius (Cat.) would pronounce ‘thus’. 55. His name. 57. Smart alec. 58. O-axe-n. Virg. E. 1. 66. 
59. T-imae-us. 60. Cor-nix. 61. Arma-menta-ria, 62. Aer-aria. 


DOWN. 1. Sal-puga. 2. O pus! 3. Tu lac 6. 


Virg. Aen. 8. 728. 53. Lac-rimula. 56. As-ser. 


Correct solutions were received from O. D. Barker (Hove), L. E. Eyres (Ampleforth College, York 
E. B. P. Gillett (Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Bristol), L. W. Jenkinson (Ermysted’s G. S., rs 


W. A. Jesper (Paisley). 


4 
= 10. meanings. II. I. 12. 4. 12. penna, II's anag. of 
13. Res-tauro. 22. Vatia Isauricus. 24. Anag. taxae. ng 5 & S. Il. B. 27. Hor. C. 3. 27. 58. 29. Ros- % 
ew trum. 30. Fas-ciner. 31. Rus-or. See L. & S. 33. Q. Marcius Rex. 38. Anag. Catius. 39. Sua-sor(or). : 
{i Anag. lumina. 42. Jug-a Nyseia. Luc. 8. 801. 44. Peter Piper. 45. Anag. metas. See L. & S. meta a 
Il. Asser-tor. tub. Nile. Ausonius. 50. Propertius, 4. 8. 42. 52. Da(h)ae. 


LATIN READING COMPETITIONS, 1947 


HE suggestion made at the Cheltenham Conference in 1943 has 

been taken up by a steadily increasing number of Branches of the 
Classical Association. The Council of the Association contributes a guinea 
towards the prize fund of each Branch; and a further welcome develop- 
ment is now the kind hospitality of the pages of Greece and Rome for the 
annual publication of the names of the prize-winners and their schools. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Latin. 1. G. R. Rock, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
2. A. Allée, King Edward’s Grammar School for Girls, Camp 
Hill, Birmingham. 
BRISTOL 
Team Competition, Latin and Greek (team of three). Senior. Boys: 
Bristol Grammar School; Girls: Clifton High School. 
Junior. Colston’s Grammar School for Girls. 


CARDIFF 
Latin. 1. Petra Davies, Newport High School for Girls; J. F. Evans, 
Cardiff High School for Boys; Lyndon Harries, Aberdare 
County School for Boys. 
2. Avril Bowen, Cardiff High School for Girls; Valerie Mallett, 
Howard Gardens High School for Girls; Peris mame, 
Caerphilly Secondary School for Girls. 


LIVERPOOL 
Latin. Senior. 1. J. Noonan, Liverpool Institute. 
2. Vivien McNeill, Queen Mary High School for Girls. 
3. R. Shaw-Smith, Liverpool Institute. 
Junior. 1. B. Kenny, St. Anselm’s College, Birkenhead. 
2. Margaret Dumbell, Merchant Taylors’ Girls’ School, Crosby. 
3. G. Dobson, Liverpool Collegiate School. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
Latin. 1. Marjorie Purdie, Queen Elizabeth Girls’ Grammar School, 
Hexham. 

2. Margaret Hall, Heaton High School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Highly commended: 
Patricia Palmer, Bede Girls’ Grammar School, Sunderland. 
Margaret Dinsdale, Bede Girls’ Grammar School, Sunderland. 
Barbara Green, Girls’ Grammar School, Durham. 
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LATIN READING COMPETITIONS, 1947 
OxFORD 
Greek. 1. S. Norrington, Oxford High School for Girls. 
2. T. P. Goldingham, St. Edward’s School. 


Latin. 1. C.J. Davies, Radley College; A. T. Jago, Radley College. 
2. S. Norrington, Oxford High School for Girls. 


READING 
Greek. Mary P. Steer, Kendrick Girls’ School, Reading; Heather 
Brown, Abbey School, Reading. 
Latin. Mary P. Steer, Kendrick Girls’ School, Reading. 


SouTH-WEsT! 
Latin. R. G. Hovil, Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 


SWANSEA 
Latin. 1. H. S. Price, Grammar School, Swansea. 
2. Hilary Jones, Glanmor Girls’ School, Swansea. 
3. O. Capperauld, High School for Girls, Swansea. 


' Instead of a Reading Competition, a prize was awarded for the best Latin 


Essay on the theme ‘Vergiliusne poeta an Augustus princeps plus humano 
generi profuerit ?’ 
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VERBA LATINA DECUSSATA 


45 


Solvers are invited to forward their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C.4. 


TRANS. 1. Praecentat senium. 9. Tegeaee revertere ritus. 14. His amor—a durum!—est. 15. rustica 
crura tegunt. 16. Solvere (non limo). 17. nihil humani esse putemus. 18. Unum habet uxoris mater. 
19. ‘amara’ mare. 21. Sit rota, fac pullo. 22. Delphina agit hic Hyrieus. 25. Hunc Thymbraee feris. 
27. vix sedet, usque manet. 28. Tigri sona, braccas glube! 29. argumenta Camenae. 30-33. Temporis id 
=. 32. sic Tyrii ora tenent. 34. Fors medium praebebit origine. 36. dulce canamus. 38. 

lephans truncus. 40. ‘Quo moriture ruis?’ 41. Ars mea fusa fit ulmus. 45. (acerbum!) cera liquescit. 
45. Cornua versa gerens. 48. bos deus—ipsa perit. 49. Messalae non hoc ‘tellus obsessa colono’. 51. Tu 
cerebri felix! symbola nexa tenent. 52. Flos olet hic caepas? 53. virus—vel verba rogandi? 54. Huic 
matura seges. 55. ‘me iuvat ora’ canunt. 

DESC. 1. Insulto centum loca. 2. ‘ne . . . penetrabile frigus—’ 5. Vim quatit antarum. 4. suspice, 
Pythagora! 5. Segnitia ardor inest. 6. intro proficiscere texo. 7. tima sum. 8. multis urbs stribi- 
liginibus. 9. Veste Latinus iit tali. 10. O sons femina, campus. 11. Hoc medium facies. 12. gens, cita 
rura vides. 13. Thessalicus ruit Aesonium. 20. mare cum ciet uvam. 23. Caesaris hinc itio. 24. pignors 
tonsa tenent. 25. Mantuam ego genui. 26. ‘fuit’ hoc—quasi ventre careret! 27. Vafra Laertiaden Livia 
nomen habet. 31. Ne virgo, muscae volitant. 33. ibi Claudia clades. 35. It reus his aris. 36. lucida, at 
apta duci. 37. — redit in litus. 39. parit lus ovum. 42. Haec tunica haud sentit verbera. 44. 
servit Amor. 46. Cancer obit, Phasisque luit. 47. fecunda apium grex. 48. Vimne retexta dabit? 50. 
galle, ‘triumphe!’ canas. T. W. M. 
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REVIEWS 


The Latin Subjunctive. Its Usage and Development from Plautus to Tacitus. 
By S. A. HaNpForD. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1946. Pp. 184. 
10s. 6d. 


The trend of modern scholarship is, no doubt, directed rather to the spirit and sub- 
stance of the classics than to their form, and rightly so. Too many scholars of the older 
generation have felt the chill touch of the scholiast’s hand and have played their part, 
though all unwittingly, in preparing the way for the obsequies of Greek and Latin as 
dead languages. 

Nevertheless, there can be no scholar without scholarship. The book which is here 
under review is essentially a work for scholars, and wherever the study of Latin is 
pursued to an advanced stage, it should prove a most useful addition to the knowledge 
which has hitherto been available in English of the subjunctive, more particularly in 
the earlier stages of its development. 

The author’s bibliography of three pages bears witness to the extent of his reading 
on the subject. In his introductory chapter, in which the origins of certain forms are 
traced through Greek and Sanskrit parallels, the author sums up the case for intensive 
study of the Latin subjunctive by pointing out how much more subtle and varied are 
its uses than those of the Greek subjunctive and optative. 

Here it may be remarked that no one who has the teaching of French in schools can 
fail to recognize how much his understanding of the subject will gain from a study of 
its origins in Latin. Certain of these uses the author considers to be peculiar to Latin, 
quoting as examples diceres—‘you ought to have said’—and tune mecum fueris? where 
the mood implies ‘do you say that you were with me?’ 

The book proceeds by tracing the evolution of the subjunctive from its primary 
meanings, in which its use was independent, and its force chiefly modal, to its later 
employment in various forms of subordinate clauses, where ‘more and more it en- 
croached on the territory of the indicative and tended to have its modal force more and 
more weakened, until in many cases it functioned merely as a mood of subordination’. 
The arrangement of the book is based upon this distinction of the subjunctive in its 
earlier stages of development and in its later uses. The greater interest of the earlier 
phase is marked by the fact that its treatment occupies 140 pages of the book, against 
the 40 devoted to the later. It is, in fact, in its nature a book for scholars. 

After the valuable introduction on origins, which is skilfully compressed into eight 
pages, there follow ten pages on parataxis and hypotaxis, a classification of the in- 
dependent uses of the subjunctive and of its tense usages under this head. From this 
point onwards each use is discussed in detail, with copious examples in the body of 
the text, as an expression of will, command, and obligation (section IV), of futurity 
(section V), of wish, realizable or vain (section VI), and lastly of potentiality (section VII). 

The relative brevity of treatment of Part II, on the dependent subjunctive with 
weakened significance, is explained by the fact that its uses in classical Latin are so 
multifarious that they could not be adequately discussed within the limits of this book, 
and that those which are familiar and are not subjects of dispute as regards origin or 
significance are already sufficiently covered by the standard grammars. In this part 
the uses discussed are those resulting from attraction, those in Oratio Obliqua, in the 
periphrastic future subjunctive, and various types of subordinate clauses, such as 
those introduced by priusquam, dum, or qui, and those with frequentative sense. 

It is a matter for regret that the exigencies of the times did not allow a much fuller 
indexing of the contents of the book and of its numerous quotations. It would have 
been a further advantage if the examples could have been to some extent detached from 
the text and the task of reference to a particular example made easier. Nevertheless, 
it is a worthy production and schoolmasters will find it a useful addition to their Latin 
libraries. A. Q. R. 
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40 REVIEWS 


Die Schule des Aristoteles. Text und Kommentar, Heft II, Aristoxenos. By 
Fritz WEHRLI. Basel, Benno Schwabe & Co., 1945. Pp. 1-89, paper 
covers. Fr. 10 (Swiss). 


A valuable and important edition of the philosophers who were the pupils and im- 
mediate successors of Aristotle is being prepared by the celebrated Professor Fritz 
Wehrli of Ziirich University, and published with financial assistance from that Uni- 
versity’s Foundation for Scientific Research. The first volume to appear was allotted 
to Dicaearchus. In the present volume, pp. 9-41 contain the fragments and testimonia, 
p. 45 a rather interestingly short bibliography of seven works, and pp. 48-88 the 
commentary. Perhaps the small size of the bibliography is some indication that the 
present series is greatly needed. When it is finished, there will be a handsome edition 
of the ‘School of Aristotle’, which will be indispensable for all who take Greek Philo- 
sophy seriously—and, indeed, we might almost say, for all who take Ancient History 
seriously. At least, from the material here collected there can be gathered attractive 
little pieces of information both about the ‘unlaughing philosopher’, with his austere 
code and recondite interests, and also about his times and the times after him. 

The work is beautifully done. It is compact, with no unnecessary material and 
scarcely a word wasted. We have not the whole Aristoxenos here, for the plan is to 
exclude his musical and rhythmical researches. They would obviously need a volume 
to themselves. Whether such a volume is contemplated is not known, but it is to be 
hoped that it will be done, however difficult to produce and to understand. 


W. F. J. K. 


Virgil’s Mind at Work. An Analysis of the Symbolism of the Aeneid. 
By Ropert W. Crutrwe Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1946. Pp. 182. 
tos. 6d. 


In Cumaean Gates Mr. Jackson Knight recalled the important part played by the 
successive layers of subconscious experience in poetry. Mr. Cruttwell shows that a 
poet’s mind possesses breadth as well as depth and works largely by association. “The 
Symbolism of the Aeneid’, he says, ‘is axial, revolving as it were spherically about one 
central line between two poles, the one pole being a Troy whose symbols are Roman, 
the other pole a Rome whose symbols are Trojan.’ The proofs which he advances in 
support of this thesis, e.g. the existence of powerful emotive links between Bovillae 
and Iulus, Almo and Cybele, and ultimately between Rome and Troy, are usually 
convincing, although he will hardly persuade all readers that Virgil was also aware of 
the ‘linguistic equivalence’ between ‘ian’ and silva. The suggestion that the references 
to Vulcan and Vesta in Aeneid II ‘imaginatively figure Troy’s heart as equivalent to an 
ustrinum publicum, with its supplementary Vesta publica’, is ingenious and new, but not 
perhaps quite so certain as Mr. Cruttwell would have us believe. 

He has more to say about the Trojan Game and is the first to draw attention to the 
‘labyrinthine phraseology’ of the dolphin passage. This section is in some ways the 
most important in the book. 

Mr. Cruttwell notices the subtle parallelism between Aeneas’ adventures and the 
labours of Hercules, as symbolized by the lion-skin upon which Anchises rode out of 
Troy. If ‘Atlas’ is in fact derived from &-tAas, his discovery that ‘Duris was the Libyan 
for Mt. Atlas’ is brilliantly apposite. 

The chapter entitled ‘Hut and Hive’ contains much that will interest the anthro- 
pologist as well as the classical scholar. Whether Dardanus himself was ever regarded 
as a ‘king-bee’ (A&pac’péAiooa, Hesychius) is less certain, but the symbolic significance 
of the bee-hive hut is clear. Mr. Cruttwell discovers the connexion between bees and 
laurels which Miss Henriette Boas could not find. His bee-fire symbolism will be new 
to all readers. 

He returns, in the final chapter, to the Initiation Pattern and succeeds in disentangling 


the threads which link Aeneas’ visit to the Underworld with Theseus’ journey through 
the Labyrinth. 
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Mr. Cruttwell’s subject-matter sometimes seems to have affected his style, and his 
meaning is not always apparent at first reading. In spite of this it is perhaps not too 
much to claim that the appearance of this work marks a new level in Virgilian criticism. 


Patroklos. By RENATA VON SCHELIHA. Basel, Benno Schwabe & Co. 


Verlag, 1943. Pp. 1-418. Cloth, large 8vo. With frontispiece. Fr. 20 
(Swiss). 


From the ancient firm of Benno Schwabe—it seems to have been active since 1496— 
there has already reached England an extremely beautiful book on Homer written in 
German by a Swiss scholar. It is beautiful in the binding, the paper, and the printing, 
and it is beautiful also in the symmetrical form in which it is written. First there are a 
foreword and an introductory chapter on the Homeric Question, all printed in italics; 
then seven chapters in ordinary type on heroic stories and characters and on Homer’s 
apparent method of changing and adapting them; then an epilogue, again in italics, on 
the effect exercised by Homer on the Greeks down to Alexander the Great; and then 
the notes, which amount to a select but quite plentiful bibliography of the Homeric 
Question. Mlle von Scheliha’s purpose is to find ‘the most truly Homeric part in 
Homer’. Her reading is very wide, and includes much of the recent Anglo-Saxon 
literature on Homer, which continental scholars do not always read carefully. She 
seems to know well, and not merely to cite, the earlier literature, and makes good use 
of d’Aubignac, Welcker, K. O. Miiller, Nietzsche, and Buchofen. She compares 
Homer’s way of changing older stories to make the Iliad with Shakespeare’s way of 
changing old stories to make The Merchant of Venice. As she once says in a quiet way, 
her method, surprising as that may seem, is in fact new, at least as applied on a large 
scale to Homer. She observes the difference between the Homeric and the other 
versions of stories and characters, and shows how we can account for them by assuming 
certain clearly evident tastes and inclinations in Homer himself. She finds that Homer’s 
strongest inclinations are towards a gentle humanity and a devoted and passionate 
friendship. She notes that in Teutonic epic the heroes are far less humane and courtly. 
Like Andrew Lang and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, she is clever enough to defend a very 
early date for Homer himself: she thinks that Homer, just when the Dorian invasion 
was taking place, set forth his own personal ideals, and that then the Greeks adopted 
those ideals as a basis for education and life, thereby agreeing with Gladstone, whom I 
do not think she quotes. Some particularly acute and sensitive argument shows why 
Homer has less to say than other poets on Cassandra, Cheiron, Palamedes, and Troilus, 
and how he has adopted a different but well-known motive of the marriage-competition 
for the suitors of Penelope. There are fine aesthetic judgements, e.g. that Achilles 
in the Iliad is much more than a larger version of Diomedes or anyone else, since 
every single speech of Achilles has an exaltation and a sublimity which belong to 
him alone. On Patroclus himself the author partly follows Professor Ernst Howald’s 
proof that Homer’s Wrath of Achilles is based on a Wrath of Meleager in an earlier 
poem, and brilliantly suggests that Homer himself created Patroclus to play the part 
that had belonged to Meleager’s wife Cleopatra. The names are almost synonyms, 
and Homer meant that he himself was the ‘father’ who gave ‘glory’ to Patroclus. The 
book is very accurate in detail. ‘I’ is printed for ‘J’ in initials of English names; and I 
have noticed ‘Lang’ for ‘Leaf’, and ‘Pyth. IX’ for ‘Pyth. IV’, but little else wrong. 
I could not myself accept some of the wider conclusions without restatement. As 
Wackernagel and others have been making us see, the language of important passages 
in Homer is at least fairly late Ionic. We cannot say that ‘Homer’ lived before the Dark 
Age, or early in it, without very complicated qualifications to the statement. In the 
same direction tends the long succession of epic versions now becoming apparent: 
there must have been time for them before the finished form of our Homer. Indeed, 
Professor Howald’s later work, which Mlle von Scheliha could not have seen in time, 
convinces me that a predecessor of Homer had already used an older and different 
Patroclus. In such matters rather more detailed and comprehensive argument might 
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sometimes be desirable. Further, I scarcely think that Homer was so uniquely inventive 
and so uniquely responsible for Greek ideas. He was showing the Greeks of his own 
and later times how dangerous pride, and also friendship which is too passionate, can 
be, because they were already too like his Achilles themselves. However, that makes 
very little difference to what Mlle von Scheliha has done. She has given us an original, 
a most illuminating, and, once more, a very beautiful book. W..2. 5. &. 


Post-Aristophanic Comedy. Studies in the Social Outlook of Middle and New 
Comedy at both Athens and Rome. By PauL SHANER DUNKIN. Univ. of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, IIl., 1946. Pp. 192. $2.50. 


The author of this sociological study is under no delusions as to the difficulty and 
limitations of his subject. The great majority of comedies, both Greek and Roman, 
have been lost: many others survive only in fragments. Of all the great comedy-writers 
after Aristophanes, only Menander, Plautus, and Terence are preserved to us in any 
considerable literature. Antiphanes, Alexis, Diphilus, and Philemon have left enough 
to justify certain very tentative conclusions. 

However, Mr. Dunkin examines in great detail all that does remain. He attempts 
to deduce, from their treatment of the stock characters of comedy, what attitude the 
playwrights, and by implication their audience, would adopt towards riches, poverty, 
slavery, prostitution, public duties, and so on. The result is a highly entertaining, and 
at times most ingenious, reconstruction of Society at Athens and Rome in the fourth, 
third, and second centuries B.c. The quotations from the plays (in translation) are very 
numerous and it must be admitted that he has used the somewhat overwhelming 
material with remarkable adroitness. In this connexion, our only criticism must be 
that perhaps he has sometimes adduced too much evidence, but he does clarify the issue 
with convenient summaries throughout his book. . 

On the whole, his style is agreeably free from misunderstanding, but occasionally 
he lapses into a most involved and difficult passage. Who, for instance, will readily 
comprehend what he means in this: ‘But this same Argyrippus it is who agrees that the 
Old Man may have this same dearly beloved first in payment for the use of the Old 
Man’s Slaves in extracting cash from his tight-fisted mother’-—all without punctua- 
tion? (§ 167). 

In discussing the famous Glycera, too, and her relations with Menander, Mr. Dunkin 
indulges in polyglot researches, at far too great length, into the sexual experiences of 
étaipa, both ancient and modern (§ 38, note). 

Possibly the work makes little contribution to the sum of knowledge, but it is con- 
venient to have such a comparative sociological study of the Greeks and the Romans 
in one volume, and no one, having read it, will fail to regard Menander, Plautus, and 
Terence in a new light. 


Aspects of the Ancient World. By V. EHRENBERG. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1946. Pp. ix+256. 15s. 
This is a most interesting book. The author, who was formerly Professor of Ancient 
History at Prague University, has chosen for publication fifteen historical essays and 
reviews which he wrote during the years 1926-45. Only one had previously appeared 
in English. Incidentally, the writer apologizes for his English translation from the 
original German, but quite unnecessarily, for his style is both vigorous and beautiful. 
The scope of these essays is wide; they range from Prehistory to the Form of Rule 
in the Roman Empire, and even to a discussion on Europe To-day. Within the limits 
of one medium-sized book it can hardly be expected that these subjects are dealt with 
in any detail, but Professor Ehrenberg reminds one of the great Gilbert Murray: there 
is in his work the same catholic touch. Like Murray, too, he refuses to ‘idealize’ the 
Greeks as the nineteenth-century Liberals had done. Nor does he lose historical 
perspective by treating the classical Greek as a modern European. 
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There is much to be culled from the essays, in particular from those on Eunomia, 
Athenian Coinage, and Tragic Heracles, but the present writer found the critical 
reviews most interesting. Here the professor shows himself to be a great humanist. 
There is, too, a modesty and sobriety in his judgements that might well be imitated by 
some contemporary historians. Throughout he insists that history is not a science, 
especially in the tribute to Eduard Meyer, where he dwells on the disastrous con- 
sequences of Historismus. Meyer considered the main purpose of all historical scholar- 
ship was to ‘achieve a clear and firm Weltanschauung on a historical basis’. Meyer, in 
fact, thought that nothing was required but a full mastery of sources and methods, and 
familiarity with the results of earlier research—a standpoint usually called ‘positivist’. 
Rationalist scholarship was to Meyer omnipotent, and this acknowledgement had its 
corollary in a similar recognition of the overriding claims of natural science. So reli- 
gion to Meyer is merely the object of dispassionate study, and his Ursprung und 
Anféange des Christentums met with severe criticism from the theologians. It is profitable 
to read how Ehrenberg deals himself with this difficult problem. Although he cannot 
agree with Meyer (for he denies, in the first place, that metaphysics should be dis- 
regarded by the historian) he pays tribute to his monumental industry: in the man’s 
fanatical search after truth, he says, there is something really impressive, however 
wrong he may have been. 

Chapter IV is a critical review of Jacob Burckhardt’s Griechische Kulturgeschichte, 
the antithesis of Meyer’s great Geschichte des Altertums. While the former is funda- 
mentally philosophical in its approach to history, the latter is essentially positivist. 
The old idealism, which painted a gay, bright picture of the ‘happy’ Greeks, in Burck- 
hardt’s book gave way to sober realism, with the dark colours predominant. He 
distinguishes three Potenzen, or powers: State, Religion, and Civilization. In every 
case Burckhardt admits to a ‘subjective and arbitrary selection of evidence’—a 
dangerous precedent, but Ehrenberg points out that it is infinitely preferable to a mere 
collection of facts in a bad ‘objective’ historian. Ehrenberg examines each of these 
Potenzen as Burckhardt describes them. He criticizes his narrow, pessimistic con- 
ception of the TéA\s, attributing this view to his own narrow, parochial existence at 
Basle, the petty city-state. He finds Burckhardt’s realism in dealing with Greek 
religion somewhat antiquated, his ignoring of Rohde’s Psyche somewhat surprising. 
Despite these differences of opinion, he sees in Jacob Burckhardt one of Europe’s 
greatest historians. 

The final chapter looks to the future. What chance of survival is left to what we call 
‘European civilization’? Somewhat wistfully, but not with any great confidence, the 
author looks for a Renaissance from America. He emphasizes that ‘European’ culture 
depends on two main streams of thought, Judaeo-Christian and Greco-Roman: destroy 
either one or the other, and the whole edifice tumbles to the ground. The Modern and 
the Ancient are inextricably bound together, for Kant’s Categorical Imperative, and 
the Delphic yvét: ceavtév, and the Christian Law of Love, are all aspects of one ceatral 
thought. The spirit of the Greeks still lives in Modern Europe, the Roman idea of 
Lex still is the basis of our national states. 

; This is a fine book. No student of the classics should lose the opportunity of read- 
ing it. 


The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens. By A. W. PickarD-CaMBRIDGE. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1946. Pp. xvi+288. 25s. 


During the last fifty years there has been unceasing controversy over the Attic Theatre. 
Haigh and most English scholars contended that the actors of the fifth century per- 
formed on a raised stage. Dérpfeld, on the other hand, denied this theory, supported 
by a considerable following. Dr. Pickard-Cambridge several years ago changed his 
own mind on the subject, when personal investigations on the site of the Theatre of 
Dionysus, and further study, convinced him that Dérpfeld was substantially correct, 
at least as far as the earlier period was concerned. As long ago as June 1942 he outlined 
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to the Hellenic Society his own beliefs, and this most important book is the result of 
his labours even before that date. 

The book has been reviewed widely already and there can be few readers not familiar 
with the main conclusions that the author has put forward. Essentially it is a scholar’s 
book, likely to be of greatest interest to the specialist, but the schoolmaster cannot 
afford to be ignorant of the specialist’s work. This review will attempt to show how the 
average teacher of the classics will benefit from a study of this book. 

The author confines himself almost entirely to the Dionysiac Theatre, the home of 
Attic Tragedy. With meticulous care he traces the history of the site from its earliest 
beginnings to the Lycurgean, the Hellenistic, and the Roman Theatres. The evidence 
from literature is produced in great detail, and the reader will incidentally find much 
of real interest and profit in these quotations. He will learn a great deal about the 
difficulties and problems with which the archaeologist has to contend. He will read his 
Greek plays with a deeper understanding, a livelier sympathy. His knowledge of the 
Greek stage, with its scenery and properties, will be vastly enriched. Dr. Pickard- 
Cambridge has not, of course, answered all the questions: to do so, he says, would be 
to give rein to the imagination beyond the limits which he considers proper. Perhaps 
some of the problems will never be certainly solved. 

There are 141 plates, beautifully produced, and three plans. One cannot praise too 
highly the quality of these illustrations, and it would be difficult to find anywhere, in 
so small a compass, so rich and varied a collection of pictures throwing light on this 
subject. Finally, the bibliography is very full; with its help, students will be enabled 
to pursue the course of the controversy provoked by Dérpfeld and Reisch, and to read 
all the outstanding contributions of the last fifty years on the subject of Ancient 
Theatres, both Greek and Roman. 


A Glossary of Greek Fishes. By Sir D’Arcy W.' THompson. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947. Pp. vi+302, with numerous illustrations. 


This book has been produced as a sequel and companion volume to the same author’s 
Glossary of Greek Birds, published over fifty years ago. It is a most scholarly work, 
beautifully printed and profusely illustrated, a real labour of love built up over a 
lifetime. 

At first sight a volume such as this would appear to have little value for any but the 
specialist, but nothing could be farther from the truth. The book is full of interest, a 
real thesaurus for students of old customs, philologists, historians, and naturalists. 
Quotations, both from Greek and Roman authors, are numerous. Especially valuable 
are the references to myth and legend, the description of ancient superstitions, and the 
many proverbs. 

Np school library should be without this book. 


Introduction to Early Roman Law. Comparative Sociological Studies. By 
C. W. Westrup. The Patriarchal Foint Family, Vol. 1, Part I, “The House 
Community’, Section I, ‘Community of Cult’. Pp. 279. 24s. Part III, 
Patria Potestas, Section I, “The Nascent Law’. Pp. 311. 18s. Both 
volumes published by Einar Munksgaard, Nérregade 6, Copenhagen, and 
Humphrey Milford, O.U.P. 


Roman Law, in its primitive beginnings, is still wrapped in obscurity. Our written 
evidence is small, what there is is inadequate. Ample room, therefore, is left for theory. 
In the last century, numerous historians were tempted to explore this vast field: the 
study of comparative law promised rewards so tremendous, and the challenge to 
imagination was so insistent. But their efforts ended in mere contradictions and the 
study became somewhat discredited. Apparently, it was hopeless to reconstruct the 
early Law and the study of the developed legal system was so much more profitable. 
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During the last ten years, however, the well-known Danish historian Westrup has 
made a fresh attempt to profit from the comparative method. The present volumes 
introduce the subject, which presumably will become a magnum opus. Already Fritz 
Schulz (in a review of vol. iii. 1, in J.R.S. vol. xxxii, pts. 1 and 2, 1942) has pointed out 
certain discrepancies in the author’s arguments and warns us that, although the books 
must be read and studied, they need critical readers. 

Despite the somewhat forbidding titles, they are eminently stimulating and clear. 
Readers with no legal qualifications will discover plenty of interest, for the writer ranges 
over the whole Indo-European field, with numerous quotations from Sanskrit, Greek, 
Roman, and Germanic sources. The printing, by the way, is excellent. 


Philosophy and Medicine in Ancient Greece, with an edition of Tlepi &pyains 
*Intpixijs. By W. H. S. Jones. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. 
Pp. 100. $2.00. 


To get the most out of this book one cannot do better than read as a prolegomenon the 
article by the late Professor Cornford ‘Was the Ionian Philosophy Scientific?’ (F.H.S., 
1942). He brings out clearly the a priori approach of the philosophers, and contrasts 
with it the empirical methods of ancient physicians. The former began with hypotheses 
and proceeded, by deductions based on insecure premisses, to nothing: the medical 
schools, on the contrary, started from phenomena and proceeded by induction to con- 
clusions which, if not certain, were at least probable. 

Let it be said at once that the anonymous Tlepi d&pyains *Intpixiis is a most important 
document. It consists of a polemic directed against those who introduced Urroféceis 
(i.e. postulates which are unverifiable) into medical thought, and an exposition of 
medical method. The question of the Umdéeois in relation to émottuyn raises a host of 
queries which affect our whole outlook upon Greek theories of knowledge. In brief, 
the author, who according to many commentators is none other than Hippocrates him- 
self, follows Alcmaeon of Croton and the Pythagoreans, for he believes that health is 
a harmonious blend, or equal balancing of an indefinite number of simple ‘opposites’. 
Disease results from any disturbance of this harmony. Consequently, to restore the 
patient to health, careful attention must be paid to diet and regimen. Accurate measure- 
ment of the effect of certain foods on persons in various degrees of health or sickness 
is stressed by the author, so that here we have one of the earliest examples of scientific 
method. 

In the limited space of this review it is impossible to do justice to Dr. Jones’s valu- 
able introduction, where he treats of the Pre-Hippocratics and Plato, followed by two 
chapters on Hypotheses in Greek Thought and Philosophy, and Medical Etiquette. 
Readers will find them of absorbing interest. The text, translation, and commeniary 
on the dissertation, with some additional notes and a bibliography, complete the book. 
Altogether a most valuable addition to our knowledge of this important subject. 
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QO. S. Fl. Tertullianus. De Pallio. Kritische Uitgave met Vertaling en Com- 
mentaar. By ALois GerLo. De Meester, Wetteren, 1940. Vol. i, pp. 107; 
vol. ii, pp. 225. 

Vergilius en het Landschap. By ANNA GEsINA BLONK. J. B. Wolters, Gron- 
ingen, Holland, 1947. Pp. 248. 

Hellenistic Greek Texts. By ALLEN WIKGREN, in collaboration with E, C, 
CoLWELL and R. Marcus. University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xxvi+ 
275. 205. net. 

Das Sc*yrspiel. By PeTeR GUGGISBERG. Zurich, 1947. Pp. 155. 

Plato, Letters VII and VIII. By R. A. BLucx. Cambridge U.P., 1947 (Pitt 
Press Series). Pp. 188, with two maps. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Greek Way. An Anthology. By KATHLEEN FREEMAN. McDonald & Co., 
Ltd., 19 Ludgate Hill, London, 1947. Pp. 352, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 15s. net. 

The Story of the Iliad. By E. T. Owen. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London, 1947. 
Pp. xi+248. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Thought-World of East Rome. By NorMAN H. Baynes. London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947. Pp. 45. 2s. 6d. net. 

Selections from the Greek Elegiac, Iambic and Lyric Poets. By J. A. Moore. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1947. Pp. 112. 145. net. 
Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic Empire. By A. R. Burn. Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., for the E.U.P., 1947. (The Teach Yourself History 

Series.) Pp. xiii+-297. 5s. net. 

Rome. By W. WarvE Fow er. Revised by M. P. CHARLEswortH. London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947. (Home University Library.) Pp. 168. 
5s. net. 

The Odes of Pindar. By RicuMonp Lattimore. University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. xii+170. 15s. net. 

The Singing Farmer. Vergil’s Georgics in English Verse. By L. A. S. JERMYN. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1947. Pp. xi+133, with two Star-Maps. 12s. 6d. 

Translation. A Collection of Newly Translated Work. Second Series. By 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE and ELIZABETH KiNG. London, Phoenix Press, 1947. 
Pp. 120. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Great Age of Greek Literature. By Ep1rH HaMiLton. G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1947. Pp. 347. 15s. net. 

Classics and the Social Revolution of Our Time. By Lorp Greene. London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947. Pp. 32. 8d. net. 

Style in Sculpture. By LeicH Asuton. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
O.U.P., 1947. Pp. 64, with 38 plates. 4s. 6d. net. 

Greece and Rome on Postage Stamps. By Wm. B. THompson, Jr. Wilding & 
Son, Shrewsbury, 1947. Pp. 13, with numerous illustrations. Price 7d. 
post free. 

The Rise of Wessex. A Further Essay in Dark Age History. By 'T. DAYRELL 

Reep. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1947. Pp. ix+354. 18s. net. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES LXV-LXVIII 


Tue following Plates are derived from photographs specially taken for the 
forthcoming ‘King Penguin’ on Greek Terracottas. They all represent terra- 
cottas in the British Museum. 

Sculpture in terra-cotta took the form of large statues, statuettes or figurines, 
reliefs, and moulds. Of the first there are practically no Greek examples, but 
statuettes of terra-cotta have been found in large quantities on ancient Greek 
sites, and the places of discovery include private houses as well as graves and 
sanctuaries. The first two examples here were terra-cottas modelled by hand, 
the others were made in a mould from which an infinite number of copies 
could be taken. These moulds (trot) were also made of terra-cotta and there 
are a fair number in the British Museum. The figurines themselves were made 
in parts, as many as four or five moulds being employed, and afterwards 
joined together. Despite the limited number of moulds, minute differences, 
effected by what Polycleitus called the ‘finger-nail stage’, save the figures from 
a monotonous uniformity. They have been discovered all over the Ancient 
World, from Babylonia to Carthage, but the work of the xopotrAdotan (or 
xopoTtA&6o1) of Tanagra is generally considered the finest. The statuettes got 
the name xépan from the fact that the subject of the artists was usually a maiden 
seated or standing. References in both Greek and Roman literature to the use 
of terra-cotta are frequent (e.g. Mayor, in his Juvenal, on Sat. xi. 116, quotes 
from no fewer than eight Roman authors, while Demosthenes, Isocrates, and 
Dio Chrysostom among other Greek writers mention the Képat). 


PLATE LXV 
This statuette of a seated goddess from Tanagra in Boeotia is 6$ in. high. In 
spite of her primitive appearance, especially her jutting nose, long neck, rudi- 
mentary arms, and board-like section, she cannot on technical grounds be 
dated before the last quarter of the seventh century B.c. She may be a miniature 
reproduction of a cult-statue of Demeter (?) made in the eighth century. 


PLATE LXVI 
The donkey and monkey also comes from Tanagra and is 4 in. high; it cannot be 
dated with any accuracy, but was probably made in the sixth century B.c. The 
animals are doing a combined acrobatic act, perhaps a parody of the armed 


warrior’s leap on to horseback, which is illustrated on a sixth-century Athenian 
vase. Vide Liddell and Scott, sub veupdotractos, 


PLATE LXVII 


The veiled head was found in Cyprus, but originally belonged to one of the 
many draped female statuettes which are often known as “T'anagras’ because so 
many of them are found there. The head was made in the latter part of the 
fourth century B.c. The best of the artists who made the originals from which 
the moulds for these statuettes were taken were possibly Athenians and certainly 
inspired by the great Athenian sculptor Praxiteles. 
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PLATE LXVIII 


This group of two women on a couch, which is 8 in. high, probably comes from 
Myrina, a small Greek town in Asia Minor with a terra-cotta industry which 
flourished from the third century B.c. to the Roman Imperial period. The girl 
is being prepared for her wedding by the advice of a married friend. Late in the 
second century B.C. 


We are extremely grateful to King Penguin Books for the loan of the photo- 
graphs and permission to reproduce them: also to Professor T. B. L. Webster 
for valuable suggestions in the preparation of the Notes. 

Spare sets of Supplementary Plates, together with Notes, are available and 
may be obtained on application to E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, 
Berks., at a cost of one shilling each. 
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